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INSCRIBED STONE AT LUSTLEIGH 
IN DEVON. 


THroucH the kindness of Mr. Horace R. Burch, of 
Baring Place, Exeter, I have been supplied with the 
information which I now beg to lay before the readers 
of the Journal of our Association, respecting an old in- 
scription at Lustleigh in the county of Devon. Mr. 
Burch’s account of the stone, as contained in his first 
letter to me, is as follows :—‘ Being informed by my 
friend Mr. Herbert Lewis, of Exeter College, that you 
are interested in old inscriptions, I take the liberty to 
send you one which is inscribed on a stone at the thresh- 
old of Lustleigh Church, near Bovey Tracey. Iam not 
aware that as yet any copy of it has been taken. I 
should have taken a rubbing had I the materials at 
hand ; but I can easily do so the next time I visit the 
place. The stone, though at present in a recumbent 
position, was once probably a pillar. The letters of the 
Inscription may be a mixture of Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
characters. Some say they are Greek; but I beg to 
submit them to your critical acumen, hoping they may 
interest you.” 

This communication was accompanied with a fac- 
simile, by Mr. Burch, of the inscription, and the follow- 
ing details :—‘ The total length of the stone is 4 feet ; 
the breadth, 1 foot; and the height of the letters, 3 
inches. The stone forms the Deval at the entrance 
into the church, but was probably once a pillar. The 
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inscription is at one end of the stone, which has a crack 
running across it. The letters look more like Greek when 
read upside down.” A subsequent letter from Mr. Burch 
runs thus :—“I have much pleasure in forwarding you 
a rubbing of the stone in Lustleigh Church, which my 
mother, who is sojourning in that locality, has kindly 
made for me. Ladies do not, as a rule, interest them- 
selves in Celtic remains, and I am gratified to think 
there is an exception.” 

The rubbing, which is a very good one, has, in the 
hands of the excellent artist of the Association, Mr. 
Worthington G. Smith, yielded the drawing which ac- 
companies this notice. Nevertheless I am by no means 
certain of the reading of the inscription, though I am 


inclined to regard it as 
dettuidoc 
conhino. 


Tam ata loss how to read the second character; but 
on the whole it looks like a ligature representing et,-— 
one of those combinations, in fact, which have yielded 
our & The simplest form of it with which I am ac- 
quainted is Ep But it is possibly an a. 


Then as to tke formula of the epitaph, it is by no 
means clear how it is to be looked at; but all one knows 
about the tombstones of Wales and Cornwall would lead 
one to regard it as consisting of two proper names. But 
as the second would seem, at first sight, to have been 
intended for a Latin dative or ablative, one’s first guess 
would be that the scribe had given us Dettwidoc Con- 
hino instead of Dettwido Conhino; but that is hardly 
probable. There is, however, no mistaking the Celtic 
origin of the words. In the first of them one cannot 
fail to recognise the Welsh word dedwydd (formerly 
written detuid), happy, felix. It is also a proper name, 
I believe, in Cornwall still: at any rate, when I was a 
boy I used to hear, in Cardiganshire, of a Cornish miner 
whom the Welsh called “Captain Dedwydd”. He pro- 
bably spelled it Dedwyth or Dedwith. Then as to the 
remainder of the word, namely oc, this is in modern 
Welsh og, and is used, as a rule, to form adjectives from 
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nouns, and cannot be added to a word which is already 
an adjective as such. That, however, does not hold true 
with respect to proper names, in which it is employed 
freely without regard to the sense,—a point which will 
be found touched upon in the second edition of my 
Lectures on Welsh Philology, at p. 366. Thus, suppos- 
ing the scribe not to have made the mistake suggested, 
Dettuidoc could uot be anything but a proper name. 
Further, as there is no lack in Welsh literature of names 
ending in 0, such as Pabo, Teilo, and the like, it is pos- 
sible that the o of Conhino is not due to a wish to put 
the word into the Latin dative, but that it is part of 
the Celtic word. However, for a full compound like 
Con-hin-o to have a final o is not very usual; and thus 
we are left in doubt as to whether the epitaph consists 
of two names merely placed side by side, and implying 
that two men were buried beneath, or that we should 
regard the tombstone as put up for Conhin by Dettui- 
doc. In the latter case we should construe Dettwidoc 
Conhino ereat, which I fear is too good, and, as far as 
I recollect, without any exact parallel in this class of 
inscriptions. If, on the other hand, the name Conhino 
should be identified with Cinhinn (which occurs also as 
Cynhynn in the Lnber Landavensis, at p. 132), then 
there would be no alternative but to regard Conhino as 
formally a Latin dative, though the word is etymologi- 
cally Celtic beyond all reasonable doubt. The initial 
syllable, con, may be said to prove as much: the early 
form may be guessed to have been Cunosen-t. 

Lastly, I must leave the question of the age of the 
inscription to others who are better able to give an opi- 
nion on that question than I can pretend to be; but I 
would suggest, with much diffidence, that it is not older 
than the eighth century. Joun Rays. 





Postscript.—Mr. Smith suggests that the inscriber at first meant 
to cut the epitaph in one line, for which the stone offers a good deal 
of room not shewn in the rubbing, and that, changing his mind, he 
left the c unfinished. I would also add that the Conhin I have been 
in search of is possibly to be found in the Cornish Tre-gonin.—J. R. 
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THE 


COMMANDERY OF SLEBECH AND PRIORIES 
OF PILL AND HAVERFORDWEST. 


PARTICULARS FOR GRANTS, HENRY VIII. 


BARLOW, ROGER OF SLEBECH, AND THOMAS BARLOW OF CATFELD. 
(From the Public Record Office.) 


Memorand’ that we Roger Barlow of Slebych in the countie 
of Pembrok gent and Thomas Barlowe of Catfeld in the countie 
of Norff’ clerke done requyer to purchace of the Kings Majestye 
by vertue of hys graces Com’yssyon of sale the partyculer par- 
cells hereunto annexed being of the clere yerlie value of thirtye 
and eight pounds six shillings foure pence and one half penye 
the tenth therof not deducted In wytnes whereof we the sayde 
Roger and Thomas have subscribed this bill with our hands and 
setto our Seales the iiijth daye of June in the xxxviijth yere of 
the Reign of o’r sou’eyne Lorde Henrie the eight by the grace 
of god Kinge of England Fraunce and Ireland Defendor of the 
fayth and of the churche of Ingland and also of Irelande in 
earth the Supreame heade. 

Roger Barlo. 
Thomas Barlo. 





Parcell terr’ et possessionum nuper Priorat’ siue hospi- 
talis Sancti Johanms Jerusalem in Angha viz 


Manerium dominium sive nuper preceptoria [de] Slebyche [in] 
Oomitatu Penbrok valet in 


Redd’ assis’ exeun’ de triginta burgag’ et di’ cum suis pertin’ ibi- 
dem per annum soluend’ ad Festa Annunc’ beate Marie vir- 
ginis et Sancti Michaelis Archangeli equaliter prout per Ren- 
tale inde ffact’ et renouat’ apparet . . Xxxs. vjd. 

Firma vnius tenementi et terr’ cum suis pertin’ ibidem dimiss’ 
Willelmo Goboghe de anno in annum Reddend’ inde per an- 
num ad Festa predicta » ak 

Firma vnius tenementi et terr’ ibidem dimiss’ Morgano William 
de anno in annum Reddend’ inde per annum ad “Festa pred’ 

liijs. vjd. 

Firma vnius tenementi et terr’ ibidem dimiss’ Thome Picton’ de 
anno in annum Reddend’ inde per annum ad Festa pred’ vs, 
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Firma vnius tenementi cum pertin’ ibidem voc’ butlers house 
dimiss’ Thome Lloyde de anno in annum Reddend’ inde per 
annum ad Festa pred’ . . liijs, 

Firma vnius burgagij ibidem dimiss’ Johanni Madocke de anno 
in annum Reddend’ inde per annum ad Festa pred’ _xijd. 

Firma terr’ dominical’ Manerij siue nuper preceptor’ pred’ vide- 
licet scitus et capitalis mansionis eiusd’m cum vno paruo gar- 
dino iacen’ iuxta ecclesiam de Slebiche pred’ vnacum orreis 
stabulis pomar’ vno columbar’ et vno alio gardino ac al’ edifi- 
cijs eidem scitui adiacen’ viijs. vnius claus’ voc’ Asshegrove 
cum iii" acr’ pastur’ eid’ claus’ adiacen’ iijs. ilijd. vnius al’ 


parcell’ terr’ iacen’ versus cimitorium Ecclesie pred? vi voce’ the 
ylond’ iiijd. trium stanges terr’ iacen’ in le Crofte xijd. di’ acr’ 
terr’ iacen’ in le Crofte pred’ in tenura Ricardi Browne vid. 
vnius claus’ voc’ Master londe iijs. vnius al’ claus’ voc’ the 
Wyndmyll’ londe iijs. vnius parcell’ terr’ vocat’ Stryveacr’ xd. 
et diuers’ al’ parcell’ terr’ vocat’ the Marlepitts cum diuers’ 
gardinis et al’ vacuis parcell’ terr’ iijs. iiijd. aceciam cuiusd’m 
le Were cum piscar’ siue piscac’one in aqua de Slebiche pred’ 
lijs. liijd. Que omnia et singula premissa dimittuntur Rogero 
Barlowe generoso inter al’ per indenturam sub sigillo domini 
Regis Cur’ Augmentac’ Reuenc’ corone sue dat’ sexto die 
Aprilis anno regni R’ Henrici viij“% xxxij* pro termino 
xxj"“* annorum ex tunc prox’ sequen’ et plenarie complend’ 
Reddend’ inde ad Festa pred’ per annum . Xxxs. lijd. 

Firma Rectorie de Slebiche pred’ in com’ predicto cum omnibus 
decimis granorum bladorum et feni simulcum omnibus al’ 
decimis proficuis et commodit’ quibuscumque eidem Rectorie 
spectan’ sic dimiss’ prefat’ Rogero Barlowe inter al’ per pred’ 
Indenturam sub sigillo &c. Reddend’ inde ad festa pred’ equa- 
liter per annum ‘ . CXS. 

Perquis’ cur’ ibidem communibus annis . , . vijd. 

alt. xvjs. 


[Re]ctoria de [Bul]ston’ in eodem [Com’] Penbrok’ et p’cell’ 
super preceptorie de Slebiche valet in 


Firma Rectorie de Bulston’ pred’ in Com’ pred’ cum omnibus et 
singulis decimis granorum bladorum et Feni simulcum omni- 
bus et singulis al’ decimis oblac’ iuribus et profic’ quibuscum- 
que eidem Rectorie spectan’ et pertinen’ sic dimiss’ prefato 
Rogero Barlowe generoso inter al’ per indentur’ sub sigillo & 
Reddend’ inde per annum 
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Rectoria de [Marthe|ltwy in [dicto] Comitat’? Penbrok’ 
parcell’ [dicte] nuper preceptorie valet in 


Firma Rectorie de Martheltwy pred’ in Com’ pred’ cum decimis 
bladorum omnium et omnimodi granorum eidem Rectorie spec- 
tan’ Aduoc’ Vicarie ibidem dumtaxat except’ et reseruet’ sic 
dimiss’ prefato Rogero Barlowe inter al’ per indent’ sub sigillo 
&c. Reddend’ inde ad Festa suprad’ per annum vijli. 


Dominium siue Manerium de Mynwere in predicto Comitat’ Pen- 
brok’ parcell’ dicte nuper Preceptorie de Slebiche ac infra 
parochias de Martheliwy et Mynwere pred’ valet in 


Redd’ assis’ diuers’ liberorum tenenc’ domini Regis ibidem per 
annum prout per Rentale inde ffact’ et renouat’ particulariter 
apparet ; . xis, iiijd. 

Firma vnius tenementi et terr’ cum pertin’ ibidem in tenura 
Johannis — de anno in annum Reddend’ inde per an- 
num xvijs. 

Firma cert? terr’ voc’ Hobbes londes ibidem in tenura dicti Johan- 
nis aprichard de anno in annum Reddend’ inde per annum 

vjs. 

Firma diuers’ parcell’ terr’ voc’ Bremle londe et Pittoks parke 
cum diuers’ al’ terr’ ibidem in tenura Thome Swayne de anno 
in annum Reddend’ inde per annum . . xijs. 

Firma cert’ terr’ vocat’ Whitmore parke cum pertin’ ibidem in 
tenura Hugonis Evan’ de anno in annum Reddend’ inde per 
annum . —_‘lijs. ilijd. 

Firma tocius illius pasture montanee voc’ the Estehill’ al’ Pat- 
ryks Hill’ cum suis pertin’ ibidem dimiss’ inhabitan’ domini 
R. Manerij predicti de anno in annum Reddend’ inde per an- 
num . , , . ; , XXs. 

Firma tocius illius parcell’ terr’ vocat’ Colkasthill’ cum suis per- 
tin’ ibidem in tenura Thome Kethen’ de anno in annum Redd’ 
inde per annum XS. 

Firma vnius tenementi cum pertin’ ibidem voc’ Foseland vijs. 
liijd. vnius clausi vocat’ Saintes well iiijs. vnius parcell’ terr’ 
voc’ the Westehill alias Lowland xxs. diuers’ parcell’ terr’ 
montanee inclus’ vocat’ Smythes parke iacen’ ex parte orien- 
tali de le Westehill’ pred’ vjs. vnius acr’ et di’ prati iacent’ in 
Southemedowe iijs. cert’ parcell’ terr’ voc’ Systerne house cum 
pertin’ xxvjs. viijd. diuers’ al’ parcell’ terr’ vocat’ Beggers 
londe viijs. et cuiusd’m Je Ylond’ cum piscar’ ibidem vs. ac 
vnius molendini aquatici ibidem voc’ Smythes mylne iijs. iiijd. 
aceciam vnius al’ molendini aquatici ibidem voc’ gryste 
mylne xxvjs. viijd. Que omnia et singula premissa dimittun- 
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tur Rogero Barlowe generoso per indenturam sub sigillo &c. 
Reddend’ inde perannum_ sis : , . CXs, 
Firma Rectorie de Mynwer’ pred’ in Com’ pred’ cum ‘omnibus 

decimis granorum bladorum et feni simuleum omnibus al’ 
decimis profic’ et commodit’ quibuscumque eidem Rectorie 
spectan’ sic dimiss’ prefato Rogero Barlowe inter al’ per in- 
denturam sub sigillo etc. Reddend’ inde per annum _lkxs, 
Perquis’ Cur’ ibidem communibus annis ; xijd. 
xiigli. wins. viijd. ob. 
xxavli, 17s. 0b.' Inde 
Repris’ viz. in 
Salar’ siue stipend’ dictorum capellanorum diuina seruicia infra 
Ecclesias parochial’ de Slebiche et Bulston’ pred’ celebran’ et 


num videlicet in allocacione 
Salar’ siue stipend’ cuiusdam alij capellani diuina seruicia infra 
Ecclesiam parochial’ de Mynwer’ pred’ celebran’ et cur’ ani- 
marum obseruan’ ad xls, per annum videlicet in allocatione 
inde 


[Summa] vi. vjs. viijd. 


Et reman’ clare vitra repris’ pred’ per annum axiali. ijs. viijd. [ob.] 





Com’ Penbroke. The Manor or Lordshipp of Slebiche in the 
countie aforesaid, percell of the possessyons of the late 
Priorye or hospitall of Seint Jones Jerusalem in Englond. 
The parsonage of Bulstone in the countie aforesaide, parcell 
of the possess’ of the late Com’aundrye or Manor of Sle- 
biche aforesaide. The parsonage of Martheltwye in the 
saide countie, parcell’ of the possess’ of the late com’aund- 
rye aforesaide. The Manor of Mynwere in the countie 
aforesaide, parcell of the possess’ of the late com’aundry 
aforesaide. 


_M’dum that the Manors and parsonages aforesaide ar not men- 
cyoned of in the books of Survaie, by the reason wherof I can 
not ascertaine you the value of the woodds, therfore I thinke yt 
good that ye take suche assuraunce as the Kyngs Ma’ie may 

be aunswered the value of the woodds after a Survaye taken. 
Ex’ per me Galfridum Bate. 


1 The first total is that of Mynwere; the second, that of the 
whole. 
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Nuper Priorat de Pyll et Haverfordwest cwm dom’ 
Fratrum de Hauerford. 


Parcell’ possessionum nuper priorat’ et dom’ Fratrum predict’ 
Actu parliament’ suppress’ viz. in Com’ Penbrock’, Scitus 
nuper Priorat’ de Pyll’ in Com’ predicto infra parochiam de 
Staynton valet in 

Firm’ eiusdem Scitus accum omnibus edificijs orreis ort’ pomar’ 

columbar’ gardin’ terr’ et solo infra Scitum et procintum eius- 
dem nuper priorat’ accum quinque parvis pomar’ vna parva 
silva et vno prato abuttant’ super Dane Harris wode contin’ 
invicin’ per estimac’ iiijx* acr’ terr’ xls. vna parcell’ terr’ arra- 
bil’ voc’ Castell’ hill abbuttan’ super Staynton high way cum 
duabus acr’ terr’ vast’ vjs. viijd. alia parcell’ terr’ et vno paruo 
claus’ et vna parcell’ terr’ vast’ in campo predicto abbuttant’ 
super viam terr’ vast’ ex vna part’ et Staynton high way ex 
altera part’ vjs. viijd. vno molend’ granatico et toto cursu 
aque eidem occurren’ et spectan’ xxs. Quequidem premiss’ 
inter al’ dimittuntur ad Firm’ Joh’i Vogan generos’ per In- 
den’ sub sigillo domini R. Cur’ Augmen’ Reven’ Coron’ sue 
Dat’ quinto die Julij anno Regni eiusdem domini R. xxix°® 


pro termino xxj™ ann’ tunc prox’ sequen’ et plenar’ com- 
plend’ Reddend’ inde per ann’ ‘ . lxxiijs. iiijd. 


Scitus nuper Mon’ de Hauerfordwest infra parochiam 
Thome Beckett in Com’ predicto. 


Firm’ eiusdem Scitus vnacum omnibus domibus edific’ orreis 
columbar’ ort’ pomar’ gardin’ terr’ et solo infra Scitum et pro- 
cinct’ eiusdem nuper Mon’ cum vno acr’ et di’ terr’ xjs. libero 
redditu exeunt de iij’bus claus’ voc’ Tankardes closes ad nuper 
priorat’ pred’ xijs. iijd. duob’ claus’ voc’ Horsclose et Carters 
close iuxta Tankardes closes contin’ per estimac’ vn’ acr’ iiijs. 
vn’ claus’ arrabil’ voc”*le priors hill contin’ per estimac’ xx! 
acr’ xxs. vn’ al’ claus’ arrabil’ voc’ le priors parke contin’ per 
estimac’ xiiij acr’ xiiijs. vn’ parcell’ terr’ vast’ voc’ le Conyn- 
gree contin’ ij acr’ xiijd. vno saltmerche iuxta priorat? cum 
vno parvo prat’ iuxta molend’ contin’ iiij* acr’ xiijs. iiijd. et 
vno parvo prat’ cum j Insula arundin’ iijs. iiijd. Quequidem 
premiss’ dimittuntur Henrico Jones per Indentur’ sub sigillo 
domini R. Cur’ Augmen’ Revencionum Coron’ sue Dat’ x™o 
die Maij anno regni eiusdem domini R. xxix® Habend’ sibi 
et assign’ suis a Festo Annunc’ beate Marie Virginis vltimo 
preterito ante dat’ presenc’ vsque ad term’ xxj"* ann’ Red- 
dend’ inde per ann’ . : ; : lxxixs. 
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Vnum capell’ siue tenementum voc’ Oressewell’ infra parochias 
de Laureney Marteltwy et Yerberston in Com’ pred’ valet in 


Firm’ eiusdem capell’ siue tenementi cum pertin’ sic dimiss’ 
Rogero Barlow per Indent’ sub sigillo Conuent’ per annum vs. 


Domus Fratrum de Hauerford in Com’ predicto infra sishiidiin 
S’ci Martini in Hauerford’ valet in 


Firm’ Scitus ibidem cum omnibus edific’ pomar’ gardin’ et solo 
infra scitum et procinct’ eiusdem per ann’ . _—xiijs. ilijd. 
Redd’ omnium tenen’ in villa de Hauerford pred’ per 


ann’ . . xiijs. iiijd. 
_xxyjs. viijd. 


A’ma wvirjs. inijd. ob. 
Clare viigli. vs. vigd. ob. at xaxij yers purchas citij**ijli. 17s, iad. 
No™ a Recogn’ for the wodes. 
Redd’ omnium tenement’ in villa de Hauerford’ pred’ pertin’ 
nuper dom’ Fratrum ibidem per ann’ xiijs. iiijd. 
Per Edward Gostwyk Audit’. 
M’d that the premysses be no parcell’ of any maner or lord- 


shipe, nether do they adione to any of the Kyngs Ma’ties howses, 
forests, chaces, or parkes, nether is there any spirituall promo- 
c’on to them belongyn’ to the Auditors knoledge, and what fyne 
wold be geven for the same the said Auditor knowith not; but 
ther haith byn former particulres maid of all the premyssis, 
that is to wyte of the syte of the late priore of Pill afforesaid, 
to one John Griffith Deputy fermor ther, and to one Richard 
Howell of Hauerf’west, and of the syte of the laite priore of 
Hauerf’west afforesaid, to one Sir Thomas Jons, Knyght. And 
also of the frear howse aforesaid to the said Richerd Howell by 
vertu of severall warraunts subscribyd w’t the hand of Sir Ed- 
ward North, Knyght, Chauncellor of the Courte of Augmenta- 
c’on, to the Audytor derected. The woodes to be certefyed by 
the generall Survaer. 
Per Edward Gostwyk, Audit. 


Com’ Penbroke. 

The Scyte and proscinkte of the late pryorye of Pyll w’t all other 
londs and tenements in the countie aforeseyd, dyinysed to- 
gether vnto John Vagham gent, parcell’ of the poss’ of the 
seid late priorye—The Scyte and proscinkte of the late 
Monasterye of Hauerfordwest w’t all other lands and tene- 
ments in the countie aforeseid, dymysed to Henr’ Jones, 
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parcell’ of the poss’ of the late Mon’ aforeseid.—The Scyte 
and proscinkt of the late Fryers of Hauerford in the seid 
countie. 

M’dum that the scytes aforeseid be not mencyoned of in-the 
bok of Survey, bye the reason whereof I can not asserteyne youe 
the value of the woods. Therefore I think yt goode that ye take 
suche assuraunce as the Kings Ma’tie may be answered the value 
of them vppon a Survey taken ex’ per me 

Galfridum Bate. 


uy” die Juny anno r’ x Henr’ wij“ xaavirj”.—Solde 
by the Kinges Ma**Commissioners the seid day and yere, 
to Roger Barlowe of Slebiche in the countie of Penbrok, 
gent., and Thomas Barlowe of Catfield in the countie of 
Norf’, clerk. 


Parcell’ of the Com’aundry of Slebich in the countie of Penbroke, 
of the possessions of the late priorye or hospitall of Seint 
Joh’nes Jerusalem in England. 


The Mannor, lordeship, or late Commaunderey of Slebiche in the 
countie of Penbroke, w’t the parsonage of Slebiche and all 
and singuler thappurtenances to theym belonging and apper- 
teyninge, the parsonages of Bulston’ and Martheltwy in the 
same countie, and also the lordeship or Mannor of Mynwere 
w't the parsonage of Mynwere in the seid countie, w’t thap- 
purtenances to the same belonginge, valued by seuerall parti- 
culers of the premisses made by William Riggs, Auditor, to 
be clere yerely : ‘ . xxixit. ijs. iiijd. ob. 

Whereof in Tenthe and Rent reserued, going oute of the seid 
Mannors, parsonages, and oder the premisses, by yere, lixs. iijd. 

And remayneth clere, xxvj/t. iijs. jd. ob. 

Which sold to the seid Roger Barlowe and Thomas Barlowe at 

wa’tt yeares purchas amounteth to . Dewalt. ijs. wjd. 


Parcell of the possessions of the late Priorye of Pyll 
in the countie of Penbrok. 

The scite of the late Priorye of Pylle in the seid countie, w’t all 
manner houses, buyldings and demayne lands to the same 
belonginge, together w’t a watermille there, now or late in the 
tenure of John Wogan, gent., valued in particulers therof 
made by Edward Gostwik, Auditor, to be clere yerely 

lxxiijs. iiijd. 

Parcel?’ of the possessions of the late Priorye of Hauerfurdwest 

in the seid cowntye. 

The scite of the late Monasterye of Hauerfordewest in the same 
countie, w’t all houses, buyldings and demayne lands to the 
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same belonginge, now or late in tholding of Henry Johannes, 
together w’t a certen chapell or tenemente called Creswells, 
now or late in tholdinge of Roger Barlow, valued in —- 


Parcell of the possessions of the late house of Fryors in 
Hauerford in the Countie of Penbrok. 


The scite of the late house of Fryors in Hauerford, w’th all 
houses, buyldings, orchards, gardyns, and soyle, w’tin the scite 
and precincte of the same, and also all tenements and cotages 

w’tin the Towne of Hauerford aforeseid, valued in particulers 
therof made by thafforeseid Edward Gostwik, Auditor, to be 
clere yerely . ° . XXVjs. viijd. 


Whereof in Tenthes and Rents reserved, going oute of the seid 
scites, lands, tenements, and oder the premisses by yere 
XViijs. ilijd. ob. 
And remayneth clere, viijli. vs. vijd. ob. 
Which solde to thafforeseid Roger Barlowe and Thomas Barlowe 
at xuij* yeres purchase amounteth to . ciiij**ijli. iijs, ixd. 
Summa of all lhafforeseid two seuerall pur- 
chases : Decvii. vjs. iijd. 
To be paid, that is to sey, in hande, dii., and at the Feaste of 
All Seints nexte commynge, or w’tin xiiij dayes nexte after 
the same Feaste, ccvli. vjs. iijd. 


M’d a Recognisaunce to be taken for the woods in and uppon 
the premisses. 

The Kinge his Ma’tie is pleased to discharge the byer of all 
encomberaunces excepte leasses and suche couenants, graunts, and 
condicions as the Fermors are bounden to paye and bere, excepte 
also suche Reprises as bene conteyned in the particlers, and 
excepte the Rents aboue reserved. The Kings ffurther pleasure 
is that the said byer shall haue thissues and -profitts ffrom the 
Feast of thanunciacon of o’r lady last paste. The premisses to 
passe in the names of the seid Roger and Thomas, and in noon 
oder persons name, nor any oder or moo lands nor tenements to 
be added into the bill of this purchas. 

Rafe Sadleyr. 

Rychard Ryche. 

Edward North. 
Ex’ p’ Willm’ Berners. 





NOTES ON JOYCE CHERLETON AND HER 
DESCENDANTS. 
(Continued from p. 114.) 


THERE was in the county of Norfolk an ancient family 
named Ward, of which Simon Ward had leave with 
others 20th June 1391 to perform certain exploits in 
arms in Scotland. He married Margaret Mortimer, 
whose arms are given as or, semée de lis sa., but she 
is said to be of the distinguished family of that name. 
Their son John married the daughter and heir of John 
de Bosco (or De Bois) of Kirbybedon. Ermine a cross 
sa., in whose right he became possessed of that estate. 
Their son John (whose will was proved 27th October 
1445) married Katherine, daughter of William Apple- 
yard of Brason Ash and Dunston, az. a chevron 
between three owls argt. Their son Robert married 
Alice Kemp of Gissing, and had a son Robert, who, 
marrying a daughter of John Coppledeck, argt. a 
chevron between three crosslets fitché gules, had issue 
Robert Ward of Kirby, who married Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Giles Capel of Essex, son of William Capel by 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Arundell of Lan- 
herne, co. Cornwall. 

Morant, in his History of Essex, says Sir Giles of 
Rayne Hall married, firstly, Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Richard Roos, younger son of William, Lord Roos of 
Belvoir, by whom he had issue Henry Capel, and 
secondly, Isabel,’ daughter of Sir John Newton of Wake, 


1 We have a more detailed statement of the descent of Isabel, 
wife of Sir Giles Capel, in Harleian MS. 1041, where she is recorded 
as the second daughter and coheir of Thomas Cradoc or Newton by 
his second wife, Elianor, daughter of Lord Daubeney. The father 
of Thomas was Sir John ; and his mother, Isabel, daughter and heir 
of Sir John Cliddan, Knight; Sir John being son of Sir Richard 
by Emma, daughter of Thomas Perrott of Haroldstone, son of John 
by Margaret, daughter of Howel Moythe, son of John Cradoc of 
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co. Somerset, by whom he had Margaret, wife of William 
Ward of Brooks, Esq. Bloomfield, in his History of 
Norfolk, etc., calls him Robert. Ward, as above. The 
arms of Capel are gules a lion rampant argt. between 
three crosslets fitché or. The Visitation of Essex of 
1612, under the head of Capel, says Sir Giles Capell of 
Hadham, co. Hertford, Knt., son and heir lyeth buried 
by his father (2.e., in St. Bartholomew’s Church, by the 
Exchange). He married daughter and co-heir of 
Sir John Newton alias Craddock, Knt., and had issue 
Sir Edward, ancestor of Lord Essex, and Margaret, 
married to Robert Warde of Brooke, alias Kirkby, in 
co. Norfolk, gent. (argent, on a chevron azure three 
garbs or). Robert Ward and Margaret Capell his wife 
had issue, Henry Ward of Postwick, M.P. for Norwich 
in 1553, who by his wife Margaret, daughter of William 
Ugges of Pokelthorpe, near Norwich, had issue, Edward 
Ward, who built Bixley Hall, the future seat of the 


family, and died in 1583, having married Anne,daughter 
of John Havers of Winfarthing. On their tomb at 
Bixley, co. Norfolk, is the following inscription in black 
letter,— 


“In fatall Tombe a Squire here lyes, enshryned by Death, 
One Edwarde Warde, who lefte of twelve, ten children deare, 
With Anne his lovinge wife, on Maye day past his Breathe 
And Soule to God by Christ, though senceless corpes lye heare. 


“ Obiit 1583, stat. 41.” 


The arms of Ward are checky or and azure, a bend 
ermine. Blomfield tells us that Bixley Hall, long the 
seat of the Wards, was built in 1565 by Sir (?) Edward, 
the first of the family who settled there. Of his nume- 
rous issue, William, the sixth son, was put apprentice, 
and became a wealthy goldsmith in London. Mr. Ward 


Newton, by Nest, daughter of Sir Peter Russell, Knight, son of 
Robert by Margery, daughter of Sir Nicholas Sherbewell, Knight, 
of Mangle (erm., three lozenges sa.), son of John by Joane, daughter 
of Elidr Ddy; son of William, son of Sir Wilcock of Newton, son of 
Cradog, son of Howel, by Gwenllian Gethin, daughter of Lord 
Rhys-grych, son of Gronwy ab Rytherch ab Criadog ab Iestyn ab 
Owen ab Howel Ddha. 
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was standing by his shop-door, in Lombard Street, 
when a man in a sailor's habit passed by, whom he 
asked the usual question, ‘“‘ whether he wanted any- 
thing in his way?” Whose answer was, “he could not 
tell till he knew whether he had occasion for something 
he had to dispose of, which he would shew him if he 
pleased to go into the back shop”, where Mr. Ward 
was surprised with a great number of rough diamonds 
poured out of a bag on to the counter by the sailor, 
who at the same time asked him if he had occasion for, 
or would buy, such things; and if so, what he would 
give for them. Mr. Ward answered he had, and would 
buy them if they could agree ; which was soon done so 
much to Mr. Ward’s liking that he invited the sailor 
and all his crew to supper ata neighbouring tavern ; 
after which the sailor whispered to him at parting that 
he had another parcel for him in the morning if he 
liked to buy, which Mr. Ward gladly accepted. He fell 
to work upon his stones, and soon became one of the 
most eminent bankers in London ; at that time gold- 
smith and banker being much the same thing. 

It afterwards chanced that Edward Lord Dudley, 
having greatly impaired his fortune by irregular living, 
was advised to apply to Mr. Ward, as an honest and 
substantial banker, for £20,000, who told him that the 
money was a at once upon producing the necessary 
security, which his Lordship did. Mr. Ward then told 
him he might be better and more honourably supplied 
than by borrowing; and upon being asked how, Mr. 
Ward replied he had an only son, and his Lordship a 
granddaughter named Frances, the only issue of his 
son and heir, Sir Ferdinand, deceased ; and if they 
might be married together, he would supply more than 
the present want. Lord Dudley listened, and the 
wae 2 was soon concluded, and so the families and 
estates became united. 

Mr. William Ward, the goldsmith, resided at Hael in 
Staffordshire. There seems some probability that Mr. 
Ward’s name was Richard, since in the Visitation of 
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Essex, in 1612, under the name Humble a short pedi- 
gree is given as follows : 

“Peter Humbell of Surrey, gentleman, married and had issue 
Richard Humble of Southwarke, vintner, and of Goosheys, co 
Essex, esq.; buried y® 30th of Aprell in St. Mary Overy’s Church 
under a fayre monument, a° 1616, served by Mr. Camden, Cla- 
renceux, and Mr. Guillyams, Pursevant at Arms. He married, 
Istly, Elizabeth, daughter and sole heire to Person, and had, 
with other issue, Elizabeth, married to Richard Ward of Chepe- 
syde, goldsmith; buried y® same daye w* her father. Arms, 1 
and 4, sa. a buck trippant or, and a Chief indented of the second, 
2 and 3. Per fess embattled azure and gules, three suns in splen- 
dour or (for Person).” 


It may be remarked that since the younger brother of 
the above Elizabeth Humble, and the only son of her 
elder brother, died without issue, it is possible that she 
became sole heiress of the family, and that her son, 
Humble Ward, was named after her. And further it 
may be noted how little the younger sons of good 
families then thought it derogatory to their honour or 
station to enter upon commercial pursuits, acting on 
the rule, no doubt, “fors non mutat genus.” Humble 
Ward was a Royalist, and at a time when the affairs of 
the King were looking very gloomy, faithfully adhered 
to him, and assisted him with his wealth ; so that in 
gratitude King Charles summoned him as Baron Ward 
of Birmingham, 23rd of March 1644, to the Parliament 
which he had summoned to meet at Oxford. Charles 
is said to have passed a night with him at Himley, an 
old moated house, a tre of which may be seen in 
Shaw’s History of Staffordshire. 

Of course, upon the death of her grandfather, the old 
Lord Dudley, 23rd June 1643, Frances, the wife of 
Humble Ward, became Baroness Dudley in her own 
right, and coheir of the baronies of Powis, Tiptoft, ete. 
She died 11 Aug. 1697, and he died Oct. 4, 1670, and 
were both buried at-Himley. Their issue was fdward, 
William, Honora, Frances, and Theodosia. Of these, 
Theodosia was the wife of Sir Thomas Brereton, son of 
Sir William Brereton, the celebrated Parliamentary 
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general; Frances was the wife of Sir William Noel, 
Bart., of Kirby, co. Leicester ; Honora was the wife of 
William Dilke of Maxtoke Castle, co. Warwick ; Wil- 
liam was the ancestor of the present Earl of Dudley ; 
and Edward succeeded his father. There were two 
other children, John and Anne, who died without issue. 

The eldest son, Edward Ward, became successively 
Lord Ward and Dudley upon the death of his parents, 
and also, of course, one of the representatives of Joyce 
Cherleton, and a coheir 6f the baronies of Powis, Tip- 
toft, etc. He married Frances, daughter of Sir William 
Brereton, and sister and heir of Sir Thomas Brereton, 
previously mentioned as husband of his sister Theodo- 
sia. Ormerod, in his History of Cheshire, gives the 
descent of these Breretons from Randle Brereton, who 
married Alice, daughter and heir of William Ipstones 
of Ipstones ; which said Randle was son of Sir William 
Brereton of Brereton, co. Chester, by his second wife, 
Margery, daughter of Henry Done of Ukinton; and 
Sir William was great-great-grandson of Sir Ralph 
Brereton, who married Ada, daughter of David Earl of 
Huntingdon, and coheir of the kings of Scotland. Sir 
William Brereton, the father of Lady Dudley, died 
7 April 1661, having married Susan, daughter of Sir 
George Booth of Dunban, co. Chester, by Catherine, 
daughter of Chief Justice Sir Edward Anderson. Sir 
George was son of Sir William by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir John Warburton of Arley, son of George Booth 
(obt. 1548) by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edward Traf- 
ford, son of George by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thos. 
Boteler of Beausey, son of Sir William Booth (o0bt. 
11 Henry VIII) by Margaret, daughter and coheir of 
Sir William Asheton, of Ashton-under-Lyne, by Anne, 
daughter of Lord Greystoke, etc. Edward, Lord Dud- 
ley and Ward, obt. 1701, and was buried at Himley 
with his wife. Their eldest son, John, died while still 
young, of the small-pox, and was buried at Himley, 
near Wolverhampton; so that William became heir, and 
his son succeeded his grandfather as Lord Dudley and 
Ward. 
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The family made Himley their principal seat after 
Dudley Castle had been reduced to an untenable condi- 
tion by order of the Parliament. Colonel Leveson had 
held it on behalf of the King ; but it was quietly given 
up, 10 May 1646, when the royal cause seemed hope- 
less, to Colonel Shipkins, Lieut.-Colonel Hunt, and 
Captain Stone, who received it on behalf of the Parlia- 
ment, granting to the garrison the most favourable 
terms. Lieut.-Colonel Hunt seems to have been a mem- 
ber of the Shrewsbury family of that name, afterwards 
seated at Boreatton, co. Salop ; and Captain Stone was 
a member of the Parliamentary Committee at Stafford. 
His father came from Bristol ; and he himself married 
a daughter of the ancient family of Hanbury of Norton 
Caines. Erdeswick tells us he left his three grand- 
daughters, who were his heirs, under the guardianship 
of John Hanbury of Norton; and Shaw gives some 
further particulars of him in his History of Stafford- 
shire. 

William Ward, the heir, married Frances, daughter 
of William Dilke of Maxtoke Castle, co. Warwick, who 
was his first cousin, her mother being Honora Ward 
previously mentioned. William Dilke was son of Thos. 
Dilke, of Maxtoke, by Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Bonham of Bocking Ash, co. Suffolk. The Dilke pedi- 
gree is confused, one account making this Thomas son 
of another Thomas Dilke by Howard, daughter of Sir 
Edward Deveretix, Bart., of Castle Bromwich, and 
grandson of Sir Thomas ; while others make him son of 
Sir Thos. Dilke, of Maxtoke Castle, by Anne, daughter 
of Sir Clement Fisher of Packington. The foundation 
of the Dilke family would appear to be church property, 
their ancestor, Thomas Dilke of Kirkby Mallory, hav- 
ing been bailiff of the Abbot of Leicester: 

William Ward died during his father’s life, 16th May 
1692, leaving his widow (who did not die until 1724) 
with four sons and adaughter. The eldest, John, died 
while still under age. Edward succeeded his grand- 
father as Lord Dudley and Ward. He died in 1704, 
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having married Diana, daughter of Sir Thomas Howard 
of Ashtead, co. Surrey (who died 17 May 1709), by 
whom he had issue an only child, Edward Lord Dudley 
and Ward ; but upon his death in 1731, unmarried, the 
titles reverted to his uncle, William Lord Dudley and 
Ward, the last of this family who bore them. He died, 
and was buried at Himley, 20 May 1740, and being 
unmarried, his sister Frances, sole daughter of William 
Ward and Frances (née Dilke) his wife, became the 
heiress of this branch of the family. The two titles 
then diverged, the old barony of Dudley, with which 
the Tiptoft and Powis baronies would follow, became 
vested -in her, while the barony of Ward of Birming- 
ham, being limited to the heirs male of the first Lord 
(Humble), passed to John Ward, son of William Ward, 
and grandson of William Ward of Sedgeley, co. Stafford, 
who was a younger son of Humble Lord Ward ; and 
from this line is descended the present Earl of Dudley 
who owns the family estates. 

But to return. Frances Baroness Dudley, who was 
born 5 Dec. 1687, became the wife of William Lea of 
Hales Owen Grange, whose arms are given as argt. on 
a pale between two leopards’ faces sable, three crescents 
or; though it is worthy of observation that upon a silver 
salver which, with other plate, descended from Lord 
Dudley, the arms engraved are sa., on a chevron argt., 
between six crosslets fitché, three fleurs-de-lis. Lady 
Dudley died 24th Jan. 1737, and was buried at Himley, 
which is an estate in the parish of Penn, and, as pre- 
viously observed, near Wolverhampton. The old moated 
hall of the Dudleys there has been pulled down, and 
given place to a handsome modern mansion. By her 
husband she left issue, two sons and five daughters. 
The eldest son, Ferdinando Dudley Lea, succeeded his 
mother as Lord Dudley, and was the last of the family 
to bear the title. He died 21 October 1757, and hav- 
ing never married, and his younger brother William 
having predeceased him without issue, his five sisters 
became coheirs of his baronies of Dudley, Powis, Tip- 
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toft, etc., and amongst their descendants they remain 
in abeyance. 

The eldest of these ladies, Anne, married William 
Smith of Ridgeacre, co. Salop, and Stoke Prior, co. Wor- 
cester, and had issue two sons and two daughters. One 
of the sons died unmarried, and the second, Ferdinando 
of Hales Owen Grange, married Elizabeth Lyttelton of 
Hales Owen, by whom he had issue. Of the daughters, 
Frances married Walter, son of Walter Woodcock by 
Frances, sister of her mother ; and Anne married Ed- 
ward Baker of Hill Court. 

The children of Ferdinando Smith and Elizabeth 
Lyttelton were—1, Ferdinando, son and heir, obt. 20 
July 1841, having had by his second wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Michael Grazebrook, two sons, Ferdinando 
Dudley of Hales Owen Grange, and William ; 2, Wil- 
liam, who fought at the battle of Waterloo, and died 
unmarried ; 3, Henry, also died unmarried; 4, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Joseph Carruthers, a lawyer, of Hales 
Owen (she died without issue); 5, Caroline, wife of 
Captain John Annesley of Ireland ; 6, Maria; 7, Ame- 
lia; 8, Harriet ; and 9, Matilda. Frances, the second 
coheir, married Walter Woodcock of Hales Owen, and 
had issue, two sons, of whom Walter married (as above 
mentioned) his cousin, Frances Smith ; but both died 
without issue ; and six daughters, coheirs—Mary, wife 
of Benjamin Smart ; Frances, wife of Joseph Green, 
who died without issue; Elizabeth, wife of John Green, 
who had issue; Anne, wife of William Wilmot, had 
issue, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Thomas Hughes, had 
issue ; and Katherine, who died without issue. Mary, 
the third coheir of the baronies, was wife of a physician 
of Stourbridge, named Hervey. Catherine, the fourth 
coheir of the baronies, was the wife of Thomas Jordan 
of Birmingham, whose family had owned Aldrich, in 
that neighbourhood, for some time. They had issue, 
two daughters and coheirs, Catherine and Mary. The 
elder of these, Catherine Jordan, was the wife of Henry 


Turner of the Brownhills, near Walsall, and mother of 
122 
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Daniel Turner, who married Sarah, only child of Robert 
Hanbury,’ born at Norton Canes, near Walsall, Oct. 
1736 (and who is said to have lived and died in Lon- 
don), by Mary, daughter and heir of Richard Arblaster, 
and the granddaughter of Ferrers Fowke. They had 
issue ten children, of whom the three sons,—Daniel, 
born February 10,1784; William, born 25 June 1788; 
and Isaiah, born 12 Oct. 1792; died without issue, leav- 
ing their sisters coheirs ; the eldest of whom, Cathe- 
rine, born 138 July 1775, married at Bilston, c. 1802, 
George, the younger son of John Jones of Broseley, co. 
Salop (by Anne, his wife, daughter of William Adams), 
who was himself the grandson of a younger son of Wil- 
liam Jones of Chilton, in Atcham parish, co. Salop. 
They had issue, an only son John, born 1805, and two 
daughters,—Theodosia, born 1803, and Eleanor, who 
died young. Anne, the second daughter and coheir of 
Daniel and Sarah Turner, was born 22 Sept. 1777, 
Lucy was born 29 Sept. 1779, Mary was born 27 Nov. 
1781, Sarah was born 10 June 1786, Phoebe was born 
25 March 1790, and Martha was born 12 March 1797. 

After the death of her first husband, whom she mar- 
ried at a very early age, Mrs. Turner married Mr. Smith 
of the same family as those of Hales Owen and Whit- 
ley, but had no issue by him. Mary, the second coheir 
of Thomas Jordan and Catherine his wife, married 
Thomas Smith of Whitley, and had issue, Nathaniel, 
Anne, and Mary. Of these, Nathaniel Smith, who was 
of Horsam in the parish of Martley, co. Worcester, mar- 
ried Mary Hodges of that city, and had issue, four 
daughters and coheirs,—1, Harriet, wife of Daniel Aus- 
tin of Hurst Green, co. Sussex, died without issue; 
2, Louisa, wife of John Souters of Christ Church, New 


1 This opportunity is taken of correcting a mistake in the Christian 
name of this gentleman, which occurs in an article upon Ednowain 
Bendew, Prince of Tegaingl, and his descendants. In a footnote on 
p. 44, of the third part of that article, Sarah Hanbury is said to be 
daughter of William Hanbury, etc. It should be Robert Hanbury, 
and her descent as here given. 
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Zealand, died without issue ; 3, Adelaide, wife of Mr. 
Edwards of Birmingham, formerly of Martley, co. Wor- 
cester, had issue, a son; and 4, Fanny, unmarried. 

Anne, the eldest daughter of Thomas Smith and Mary 
Jordan married Thomas Smith of Sheldesley Walsh, 
whose family had acquired that property by marriage 
with the heiress of the family of Walsh of Sheldesley 
Walsh, but died without issue. It is to be observed 
that this family of Smith was one formerly of some 
importance in Worcestershire, and from its common 
founder derived these several members, who intermar- 
ried with the different coheirs, etc., of the Lea family. 
Mary, the second daughter of Thomas Smith and Mary 
Jordan, married John Hammond of Worcester, and had 
issue, Thomas, who died unmarried, aged eighteen, and 
is buried at St. John’s, near Worcester; and Mary 
Anne, the wife of Henry Douglas Carden, surgeon, of 
Worcester, who also died without issue. At the death 
of this lady, then a widow, some litigation took place, 
and the question of her descent was brought forward 
and investigated in order to find who was the heir to 
her property, valued at some £70,000; her husband at 
his death having bequeathed her all his property both 
at Claines, near Worcester, and elsewhere, and she hav- 
ing died intestate. Elizabeth, the fifth coheir of these 
baronies, was the wife of the Rev. Benjamin Briscoe of 
Ashton Keynes, co. Gloucester, by whom she had issue, 
the Rev. William Lea Briscoe. 

The coheirs of the baronies of Dudley, Powis, Tiptoft, 
etc., are, as has been shewn, very numerous, and occupy 
all kinds of positions in life. Some are wealthy, and 
among the landed gentry of this country ; others seem 
to have sunk into great depths of poverty. Some, 
again, are honourable and substantial yeomen. How- 
ever, wherever they are, and in whatever station, they 
are still coheirs and representatives of the old princes 
and barons of Powis, of the earls of Kent, and of the 
barons Tiptoft and Dudley. It is a sign of how little 
reliance can be placed upon the modern peerages, that 
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many, probably in order to avoid further notice of them, 
put 0.8. p. (obuit sine prole) after their names. Nothing 
can be more destructive of history and genealogy than 
these reckless assertions with respect to members of 
families of whom they know nothing. It will be noticed 
‘how frequently the descendants of Joyce, the second 
coheir of the Cherletons (who have been rather over- 
looked), were connected with Wales and their ancestral 
seat of Powis even after they had ceased to hold a part 
of the old Castle of Powis itself; and it is interesting 
to find them so well represented as they are by the 
baronial family of Sutton with its noble and illustrious 
alliances ; the Lords Roos, who merged into the family 
of Villiers, Dukes of Buckingham; and the famous house 
of Nevill, Marquises of Montagu. 
Hy. F. J. Vauenay. 


30, Edwardes Square, 
Kensington, W. 








SCULPTURED TOMBSTONE IN MEIFOD 
CHURCH. 


Tue history of Meifod has been twice published, first 
in the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, 1829, by the 
Rev. Walter Davies, M.A., who had been Curate of the 
parish from 1796 to 1805; which account has been re- 
printed in the third volume of his Works, edited by 
the Rev. D. Silvan Evans, B.D. (Gwaith Gwallter Mech- 
ain, Cyfrol, ii, p. 99); and more recently in the Mont- 
gomeryshire Collections, 1875, 1876, and 1877, by the 
Rev. Canon Wynne Edwards, vicar of the parish from 
1860 to 1877. In both of these histories there is a 
brief account of this stone ; but neither of them is quite 
satisfactory, as the former describes but does not illus- 
trate it, and the latter illustrates it without describing 
the details. A much better account, accompanied with 
a far more faithful illustration, is given in Professor 
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Westwood’s Lapidarium Wallie, p. 154, and Plate 
Ixxii, fig. 1. The stone, however, is so interesting, and 
its ornamentation so curious, that it deserves a place in 
the pages of our Journal, where Mr. Worthington G. 
Smith’s admirable drawing will greatly enhance its 
value. 

Mr. Walter Davies states that “near the font is an 
antique tombstone without inscription save rude sculp- 
ture, in bas-relief, of a St. Catherine’s wheel in chief, a 
sword, and the edges garnished with figures in humble 
representation of what are called ‘true love's knots’ 
What is here taken to be a sword is the stem of the 
cross, and the “true love’s knots” are the Celtic inter- 
lacings and other designs with which it is embellished. 
Its position has been changed to the west end of the 
south aisle, where it now stands upright against the 
west wall. “It was removed”, Mr. Wynne Edwards 
informs us, “to this place about forty years ago, from 
a recumbent position in which it was previously placed 
near the chancel-rails.” It stands 4 feet 10 inches high 
from the floor of the church ; and its width is at the 
top 22 inches, and at the bottom 16 inches. From the 
way in which the lower portion has been worn away it 
is evident that it must have been continually trodden 
upon by the feet of the ministrant in the celebration of 
the Holy Communion ; and having been on the north 
side, its position would correspond with that generally 
assigned to the founder's tomb. With this corresponds 
the tradition that assigns it to one of the Princes of 
Powys; and if I be right in the surmise that “St. 
Mary’s Church in Meifod”, which was consecrated A.D. 
1154, was a Lady chapel built on to the east end of the 
earlier St. Tysilio’s, then this might be the memorial of 
“ Madoc ap Meredydd, Prince of Powys, who was buried 
with honour in Meifod, where was the watch-tower in 
St. Tysilio’s Church.” “Ym meiuot yn y lle yd oed y 
wylwa yn eglwys Tyssiliaw sant y cladwyt yn enryd- 
edus.” (Brut y Tywysogion, ed. 1870, p.. 627b.) 

But Professor Westwood, whose authority must be 
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allowed. to be of the highest weight in all matters of 
Celtic paleeography, claims for it a much earlier date : 
“There is no inscription on the stone ; but I apprehend, 
from its general appearance, that it is considerably 
older than the twelfth century.” (Lapidarium Walla, 
p. 184.) Leaving, therefore, as needs we must, its date 
and appropriation still unsettled, let us examine a little 
more closely its ornamental details. ‘The ornamenta- 
tion”, Mr. Westwood tells us, “is very peculiar, since 
in addition to the large cross in the middle of the stone, 
decorated with interlaced ornaments, there is a wheel- 
cross in the upper part, within which is very rudely 
carved the figure of Our Lord crucified, with raised 
pellets in the spaces within the limbs of the cross. In 
addition to the various interlacements there are, on the 
right side of the stone, several small, ill-shaped quadru- 
peds, one with a wide, gaping mouth.” It is not, how- 
ever, on the right side alone that these animal forms 
are found ; but all around the edge, where it remains 
undestroyed by wear and tear. Thus, while on the 
right hand side a grotesque, cat-like, creature appears to 
be gnawing away at a worm, and above it a hare seems 
to be running for its life, at the top a coiled snake is 
seen rolling out its forked tongue ; and on the left the 
outline of a dragon, or some similar malignant beast. 

Looking, as I have often done, at these details, the 
question has again and again occurred, Have they any 
meaning? Are they merely the skilful devices of some 
ingenious craftsman? Or are they the well-reasoned 
designs of some thoughtful mind that would thus en- 
grave its lessons in stone? And J have come to the 
conclusion that they are the latter; that they are sym- 
bolical in their meaning, and eminently Christian in 
their character. 

In the first place I would interpret the interlace- 
ments, which occupy positions in all parts of the stone, 
as indicating the interweaving of circumstances in the 
life of man; or, indeed, in time itself; whilst those 
which have no beginning or ending will represent eter- 
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nity. Between them they may teach the immortality 
of the soul. Next, I would compare the grotesque and 
malignant forms along the outer edge to the similar 
forms which may be seen on gurgoyles, and generally 
on the exterior of churches. These I would read as sig- 
nifying the evil spirits by whom the fall of man was 
wrought, and by whose influence the moral evil of the 
world is perpetuated ; the spirits of revenge, of fear, of 
cunning, and of malice. In high relief, above all these, 
and filling the central portion, stands the cross sur- 
rounded with the triquetra, the emblem of the Holy 
Trinity, and various forms of the cross and crown. 
Above the arms of the cross, again, are labels on either 
side, figured with the ribbon-pattern, which may have 
been intended to represent the superscription over the 
cross, just as in some large churches is done by a double 
transept. And last, but chiefest of all, and heading 
the sculpture, on a cross contained within a crown, is 
“Jesus Christ and He crucified.” 
D. R.. T. 


Meifod. May 1880. 
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WITH REMARKS ON THE PREHISTORIC CAREER 
OF THE KELTS IN EUROPE. 


TuE study of the early stages of Greek and Italic civil-, 
isation must always have a deep interest for us, as from 
them we derive.our own; hence their progress and the 
details concerning them have a value that can in nowise 
belong to the ancient remains of the American conti- 
nent. The latter, however interesting they may be in 
certain points of view, such as their derivation and 
their date, cannot even in the interpretation of their 
hieroglyphics excite the curiosity which belongs to the 
tracing of the sources of the culture of western Europe. 
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Thus, in examining the intricate question whence the 
numerous tribes of the early inhabitants of Italy came, 
it is highly satisfactory to learn on the authority of 
Dr. Prichard (Physical History of Mankind, vol. iii, p. 
252), that the comparison of the languages of the Um- 
brians, the Oscans, the Sabines, and the Latins, prove 
them to be branches or offshoots of the Italo-Yavans 
after their separation from that Greeco-Latin family 
which had reached Asia Minor intact from Central Asia. 
This separation of the Italo-Greeks took place after the 
family had reached certain stages of civilisation derived, 
no doubt, from contact there with Egyptian culture. 

From an article by Prof. F. Newman in the Classical 
Museum (vol. vi, p. 347), it appears that there was a 
Keltic element in some of the early dialects of Italy ; 
but whether that element existed in the country before 
the advent of the Sabine tribes of the Yavans, or was 
introduced by them, does not appear. Most probably 
the former, as we will attempt to shew in the following 
remarks. 

It is interesting to find in all these various dialects 
that there is one element; and we may admit that 
changes in the language were formed more rapidly than 
is generally supposed. Otherwise a longer time must 
be allowed for the succession and spread of these seve- 
ral peoples, and an earlier period be assigned to their 
first arrival in the country than is ordinarily allowed, 
else such confusion could hardly have arisen in defining 
and recognising who they really were. No doubt several 
‘were the offshoots and colonies of older ones: thus the 
Samnites are stated to have been an offshoot of the 
Sabines ; and “ Zenodotus says that indigenous Um- 
brians were driven out of the country of Reate by the 
Pelasgians, and that in their new abode they were 
called Sabines.” (Newman, Regal Rome.) Account must 
also be taken of the intermixture and amalgamation of 
tribes, as was the case with the Sabines and Alban 
Latins at Rome. 

A doubt exists as to the Umbrians, for they are 
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looked on by several modern authors as being really 
Kelts. Amedée Thierry unquestionably does so ; and 
Prof. F. Newman in his Regal Rome (p. 55) strongly 
supports this by the citation of Keltic words (more 
closely allied to the Gaelic than the Kymric) from the 
Sabine language. This would establish the branch of 
the Kelts to which the Umbrians belonged. The Sa- 
bines he considers to have been a branch of the Umbri. 
Thus the Keltic element found in the early Latin 
would be accounted for by the language becoming 
mixed with that of the Sabines when the latter tribe 
established themselves on the Quirinal Hill, We may 
surmise the Kelts to have been earlier occupants of the 
soil of Italy than the Yavans, and to have belonged to 
those whom the Romans described as veteres Galli. 
The article of Prof. Newman, above referred to, tends 
strongly to establish this ; and in support, Prof. Momm- 
sen may be cited (Hist. of Rome, i, p. 14), who asserts 
that the Umbriang and Samnites were Gaels, and illus- 
trates it by their use of p where the Latins employed gq, 
as pis for quis. In the same manner the Kymry use p 
for the k of the Gaels, as in pen for ken. 

The order of succession in which the different tribes 
of the Aryan family left their original home in Central 
Asia, in their migrations westwards, is generally ac- 
cepted, and probably was the basis on which A. Pictet 
constructed his chart of the relative position occupied 
by them before their separation and departure. A desire 
is raised to trace the different races on their several 
routes, although in a great measure it may be mainly 
a matter of conjecture; for being entirely prehistoric, 
little or no guidance can be derived from the classical 
authors. Perhaps this may be fortunate, as we get rid 
thereby of contradictory fables and myths, the discus- 
sion of which has hitherto been the basis of so much 
that has been written concerning the origin of most of 
the peoples who now occupy Europe. This more parti- 
cularly applies to the early inhabitants of Italy than, 
perhaps, of any other country. 
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After having established the order of succession and 
the routes the different branches of the Aryans followed, 
a study should be made of the stages of culture they 
were in when they reached the different centres they 
were to permanently occupy, or did occupy for long 
lapses of time. This knowledge could be obtained by 
the study of their architectural works, when any exist, 
and particularly of their tombs and languages. More 
sound knowledge may be arrived at by these means— 
more satisfactory at least—than by an attempt to ex- 
tract truth out of the contradictory statements of 
ancient authorities. Antiquities abound in Italy. They 
have been diligently sought for, and their discovery 
and study have placed that country at the head of. 
European nations ; indeed, with the exception of Egypt, 
in advance of the whole world in a knowledge of its 
prehistoric times. 

The Kelts, according to some accounts, were the first 
of the Aryan family who started wegtwards from Cen- 
tral Asia; and having been the earliest to reach Europe, 
it is presumable they arrived in Northern Italy before 
the Yavans, who left the common cradle in Bactriana 
after them. The Umbri may be assumed to have been 
Kelts ; and in presence of the testimony of Prof. F. 
Newman it is difficult to deny it. They must have 
reached Italy before any tribes of the same race had 
penetrated into Gaul. They were probably a portion 
of the main stream which in its passage westwards 
occupied the valley of the Danube, and deviating on the 
route, they entered Northern Italy, where they settled 
under the name of Umbri. They had been accustomed 
to long halts, as their sojourn in Albania and Iberia of 
the Caucasus shew; in fact, they only quitted their 
homes in that part of the world by degrees, and as 
necessity induced them, through increase of numbers, 
and as scarcity of fodder for their herds and flocks com- 
pelled them, being at that time essentially a pastoral 
people. There can be little doubt they were in posses- 
sion of North Italy when they were first pressed upon 
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by the Italo-Greek Yavans, who brought with them the 
higher development of an agricultural life, and some 
primitive notions of building. They also introduced 
rude hand-made pottery, and the germs of art acquired 
in Asia Minor. 

It is difficult in any other way to account for the 
Gaelic derivatives in the Sabine language, which long 
afterwards were incorporated into early Latin. ‘They 
are principally military terms and those of a politico- 
religious nature. They tend to establish the existence 
of the race in the country previous to the arrival of the 
Italo-Yavans who parted from their brethren who were 
to occupy Greece, and are included with them under 
_ the common name of Pelasgi. 

The great variation in the dialects of Italy need not 
be regarded as unnatural, for it seems to be simply a 
natural process ever going on, and inevitable, as may 
be seen by the analogy of modern languages. The 
Hellenic Greeks, being no philologists, refused to be- 
lieve that there could be kinship between themselves 
and the Pelasgi who had preceded them in the occupa- 
tion of the soil of Southern Greece. This disbelief was 
solely due to the language sounding in their ears so 
totally different from their own. To illustrate this we 
have only to take the case of the French, German, and 
English, spoken in the present day; all three, branches 
as they are of the Aryan family, although so mutually 
changed and different in character, have become so 
gradually modified in the course of time that now a 
German (say a native of Frankfort on the Maine or 
Vienna), unless he has been prepared by study, cannot 
understand the MSS. of the Niebelungen Lied of the 
thirteenth century ; nor can a modern Frenchman read 
the works of Ville Hurdouin, who wrote in the age of 
St. Louis; nor an ordinary Englishman comprehend the 
language of the century in which Chaucer wrote. 

These changes in language are still going on; and 
we may form some idea, from the changes which take 
place in modern times in the course of five or six hun- 
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dred years, of the length of time it must have taken to 
produce the difference between the Greek and Italiot 
languages after the separation of the Pelasgi, and the 
migration of one portion into Italy ; so likewise of the 
time required for the disintegration of the language of 
these immigrants into its various dialects. This pro- 
bably may hale been partially carried on during the 
course of the migration ; for it may be presumed that 
the tribes reached Italy in succession, and that this 
variation in their dialects took place in the intervals. 
Whatever may have been the process by which dia- 
lects in prehistoric times became developed into lan- 
guages through the formation of fixed centres of popu- 
lation, there can be no doubt that when a literature 
was established, it must have strongly tended to fix | 
them, and at the same time impede change; and since 
on looking back we see how in a few years a modern 
language may become altered, we realise how much 
more rapid in early times the process must have been. 
The graphite markings on the sepulchral vases and 
hut-urns found in Central Italy, such as those disco- 
vered at Alba Longa, Chiusi, etc., are certainly modifi- 
cations of those on the whorls and vases that Dr. Schlie- 
mann has dug up at Hissarlik ; notably on those of the 
débris of the second city, which the discoverer maintains 
to be the ruins of ancient Troy. We may hence con- 
clude that the immigrants into Central Italy, who buried 
the ashes of their dead in these urns and vases, must 
have been connected with the Yavans of Asia Minor, 
who built the city whose ruins have been unearthed at 
Hissarlik, most likely offshoots from them; and as 
similar ornaments are found on vases buried at Poggio 
Renzo, that the people who made them were of the 
same race. Now if the date assigned to the ruins at 
Hissarlik (2000 B.c.), as asserted by Dr. Schliemann 
and others (E. Burnouf says seventeenth century B.c.), 
be accepted, we should have several periods of five hun- 
dred years wherein many dialects may have been de- 
veloped, both in Greece and Italy, before the formation 
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of the Latin language; and when the Romans obtained 
the pre-eminence, their literature, no doubt, caused the 
character of the language to become fixed. 

Next to the knowledge acquired of the unity of the 
Italiot race by the study of their languages, the ques- 
tion of the relative districts of the country occupied by 
the different tribes is one of special interest, and has 
been most carefully studied by Niebuhr in his Lectures 
on Ancient Ethnography. He has clearly established 
the succession in which the colonies were founded, and 
which caused the several dialects of the Greeco-Latin 
language to become so varied through the formation of 
isolated communities by whom the different idioms 
were formed. This tendency was aggravated by the 
increase of their numbers, which frequently caused them 
either to encroach on their neighbours by force of arms, 
or to send forth fresh colonies to a distance. These 
new centres in their turn became for a while powerful ; 
but eventually they were all swallowed up by Rome. 
Partly through her great advance in civilisation, and 
mainly by her wonderful instinct for organisation and 
order, she finally prevailed over all the others that 
had established themselves successively in the different 
districts of Italy. Niebuhr, to a great extent, places 
before us the order in which their several migrations 
took place; and it may be inferred, from the stages of 
culture their remains shew at the different points where 
they have been discovered, that there were fewer from 
the original source than from the other resting-places. 
The haziest part of Niebuhr’s account seems to be the 
original source from whence the race came ; but there 
can be little doubt that the earliest arrivals brought 
with them the knowledge of Cyclopean construction. 
He does not, indeed, attempt to trace them from their 
starting-point in Asia Minor. He confines himself to 
an account of their several colonies, and the ground 
they successively occupied under different names, so as 
to enable us to follow their progress over Italy in the 
course of time. 
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The correspondence of the several dialects spoken by 
the Italiot communities, as explained by Niebuhr, 
Mommeen, and Dr. Prichard, confirms and simplifies the 
question of their common derivation from the Yavan- 
Pelasgic-Greek ; we have, therefore, only to inquire at 
or about what time the separation took place which 
produced the important result of developing thereout 
two distinct languages. This can be done by a study 
of the degrees of civilisation they had reached when 
the event took place. To guide us we have the fact 
that the Italiots must have taken with them to Italy a 
knowledge of Cyclopean construction ; and the contents 
of the early Latian tombs shew us the stage they had 
attained in producing hand-made pottery, and in its 
decoration with rude designs. 

These data alone are sufficient to point out the early 
period at which the separation took place, and of the 
first appearance of a branch of the Pelasgi in Italy. They 
enable us to see that it was the same people coming 
from the same centre, that had produced the same 
results in Asia Minor. The discoveries made at Hissar- 
lik, supplemented as they are by those made at My- 
cene, are fully sufficient to guide us toa knowledge 
whence the Yavan-Pelasgi who reached Italy came. 
They furthermore instruct us as to the period at which 
a portion of them detached themselves to go farther 
west to reach that country. We have elsewhere related 
that this eventful separation happened when the Yavans 
first established themselves on the continent of Greece 
from a station in the neighbourhood of Smyrna; that 
then a portion of them directed their steps towards 
Italy from Argolis, where they left their comrades to 
develop a civilisation of a character peculiar to them- 
selves, and at an earlier date than it was possible for 
those who went to Italy to produce. These, therefore, 
took a much longer time to develop themselves to the 
same extent as the brethren they had left at Argos did. 

It would appear that progress and advance in civili- 
sation depend as much upon surrounding circumstances 
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as upon aptitude, if we may judge by the early progress 
made by the Greeks, and compare it with the time it 
took the Romans to achieve theirs; and bear in mind 
' that the start they both made was not very unequal in 
point of time. For at the period of their separation 
from the parent stock they must have been about equal 
as to their state of knowledge, as they were both of the 
same family. The slower development of the Latins 
must be accounted for on special grounds. 

Although we may be in ignorance as to when the 
Gaelic element found in the early Italiot dialects was 
introduced, still from the fact of its early appearance, 
and our knowledge that this branch of the Keltic 
family was the first of the Aryans to penetrate into 
Western Europe, we are led to seek the route they took 
on quitting Albania and Iberia of the Caucasus, where 
Adolphe Pictet states that they tarried for a long period 
on their progress westwards from Central Asia. We 
have already assumed, at p. 187, that the Keltic ele- 
ment found in the early Italiot dialects belonged to the 
Gaelic branch of that family ; therefore, in treating of 
their migration into Europe, we will commence with 
the Gaels. 

The route we presume the Gaels to have taken was 
to coast along the Euxine to the mouth of the Danube, 
and following its right bank till they reached Upper 
Austria and Bavaria (Bojo-aria). This latter name was 
given to the country at a comparatively late date by 
the Germans, from its having been previously for ages 
occupied by the Boii, a powerful tribe of the Kelts, 
who were probably Gaels. Amedée Thierry wrongly 
assumes them to Rie been Kymry. They were more 
likely Gaels, and among the first immigrants of that 
family into Germany. From thence the Gaelic Kelts 
passed by way of Switzerland, and spread over a great 
part of Gaul. They, to all appearance, were the first 
to bring with them into Europe the domesticated ani- 
mals, the sheep and the dog, as bones of these animals 
have been found in the Swiss lake-dwellings. Offshoots 
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from these wanderers found their way, as we have 
stated, into Italy; others passed through Gaul into 
Spain about 1600 to:1500 B.c., according to Am. Thierry 
(Hist. des Gaulois, i, p. 121). If this date should be 
correct, it will argue that the Spanish Kelts also must 
have been Gaels. 

To strengthen our conviction that the Kelts who first 
arrived in Italy and South Germany were Gaels,—and, 
indeed, that those who much later made the celebrated 
expedition into Phrygia, where they established them- 
selves under the name of Galatians, were also Gaels, 
—it should be mentioned that into none of these 
countries did they carry with them any trace of Druid- 
ism, which would scarcely have been the case had the 
Kymry formed part of the body, as the doctrines of this 
religion belonged exclusively to them. From this cir- 
cumstance, and the discrepancies in ancient texts, 
doubts have been entertained by D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville and also Sir G. C. Lewis as to the expeditions of 
Bellovesus and Segovesus, related by Livy, having ever 
taken place ; for the list given by Livy of the tribes 
who entered Italy under Bellovesus, gives the names of 
Kymric tribes, and does not, with one exception, agree 
with the list given by Polybius, of the Kelts first 
settled in Italy; the latter being mainly Gaelic, as will 
be seen by the lists : 

PoLysivs. Livy. 


. The Laens . Bituriges 
. Lebecians . Arveni 

. Insubri . Adduans 
Cenomani (Le Mans) Ambarri 
Ananes . Carnuti 

Boii . Aulerkes 
. Lingoni . Senoni. 

. Taurisci 

. Agoni 

10. Senoni. 


Madvig, in his edition of Livy, strikes out the Senoni 
from the list of the tribes of Kelts who invaded Italy ; 
and this is the only name common to the lists of Livy 
and Polybius. 
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It may be further inferred, from the difference in 
these lists, that the Galatian enterprise was not started 
from Gaul, as sometimes supposed, but from the valley 
of the Danube, by Gaelic speaking Kelts; and this 
Dr. Prichard hints to have been the case. 

In connection with the route by which the other 
branch of the Kelts reached the north of Europe, there 
are few subjects on which such conflicting opinions have 
been held, as whether the Kymri (Welsh) of Britain, 
the Cimbri of the time of Marius, and the Cimmerians 
of Herodotus, were the same people. But notwithstand- 
ing the diverse opinions still unsettled by many, the 
fact asserts itself, and is supported by high authority, 
of the distinct existence of the two branches, and the 
above named peoples being one of them. 

Their separation, to judge from the gréat divergence 
in their languages, must have taken place at a very 
early stage,—ages before they again came in contact in 
Gaul and Britain, as has been fully shewn by eminent 
scholars who have studied the question of their distinct 
dialects. When they were first separated must remain 
a matter of conjecture, like the separation of the Greeco- 
Italic family ; but, as in the latter case, it may become 
a matter of high probability, for the Kelts are stated to 
have been the first of the Indo-European group who 
left their cradle in Central Asia to travel westwards, 
and to have reached the countries at the foot of the 
Caucasus, where they tarried for some time (according 
to Adolp. Pictet), and gave names to the two provinces 
of Albania and Iberia. 

Here the two branches of the Kelts must have first 
separated before going farther west ; and when they 
again moved onwards, they became two distinct mem- 
bers of the same family, namely Gaels and Kymry. The 
Cimmerians, who were the Kymri, on reaching the 
Euxine, turned to the right, along its north-eastern 
shore, towards the Crimea, and crossed the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,—whence the association of the name,—and 
then passed on to the left bank of the Danube. We 
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must consider this separation of the race to have been 
final, and the determining cause of the vast change that 
has since taken place in the two dialects; a change so 
great as to suggest the opinion that no kinship ever 
existed between them. Account must, however, be 
taken of the probable date when this event took place, 
for to all appearance it was nearer 3000 than 2000 
years B.C. When this far-back period is thought of, 
and we consider the stage of civilisation they were in at 
that time (for they could then only have reached the 
nomadic or pastoral stage), we need not be surprised at 
the vast divergence that has taken place between the 
two languages. 

Now this supposition as to the time and place of the 
separation is by no means visionary ; for it is based on 
the separate ‘routes followed by the Kymri and the 
Gael, and may be supported by a reference to the local- 
ities severally occupied by them; and if the series of 
stories related in the Odyssey, and by Herodotus, Posi- 
donius, and Strabo, are carefully considered, all tend to 
corroborate it. We thus have a clue to the great differ- 
ence in the Gaelic and Kymric dialects, which has gra- 
dually been going on since that distant period «8 
their distinct and separate careers commenced. 

With far greater facility for maintaining their dia- 
lects intact, we nevertheless see what great changes the 
Greek and Latin languages have undergone since the 
separation of the Yavans of Asia Minor produced the 
two forms. This would indicate, as Posidonius asserted, 
that the Cimmerians of the Crimea, and the Cimbri of 
Jutland and the north of Europe, were the same people. 
The Kymri would appear to voli slowly reached the 
extreme north of Europe and Jutland (Cimbrica Cher- 
sonesus) by the left bank of the Danube, and to have 
kept up for ages communication with the Crimea. From 
Jutland they were forced southwards by the Teutons, 
to be almost exterminated by Marius; but this was 
long after they had found their way, by coasting the 
North Sea, to Gaul and Britain, and had permanently 
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established themselves in both countries. Their de- 
scendants are the Bretons of France and the Welsh of 
Britain ; whereas the Gaels, after having at one time 
occupied the whole of South Britain, have been for cen- 
turies relegated to the Highlands of Scotland and Ire- 
land. 

In further support of the theory that the Gaelic Kelts 
were the first to reach Southern Germany, may be cited 
the discovery of the grave-field at Hallstadt in Upper 
Austria, which is said to have been a Keltic station. It 
is situated high up a feeder of the Danube; and from 
the great resemblance of objects found there to some 
of those discovered by H. Schliemann at Hissarlik (not- 
ably the ornaments decorated with pendent chains, to 
which amulets are attached, and the many simple pat- 
terns found on whorls and vases), it would appear that 
the Yavans of Asia Minor who found their way to 
Central Italy must have had intercourse, by ascending 
the Danube, with the Kelts of the station at Hallstadt; 
thus shewing their enterprising spirit, and the estab- 
lishment of the Kelts already there, as early as 2000 
B.c., the supposed date of the foundation of the city at 
Hissarlik. The Kelts of Hallstadt must have been 
Gaels. This throws a partial light on a very obscure part 
of the subject, as the only knowledge we had of the 
Kelts of old times was that which came to us through 
the classical authors,—a source frequently contradictory 
and unsatisfactory; but of late years the study of their 
language has revealed the fact of the existence of two 
distinct branches, the Gaelic and Kymric. This is the 
reason which has induced us to trace the probable route 
by which the Gaelic branch reached Europe. 

It isa matter of great regret that Dr. Prichard, in 
his valuable work on the Physical History of Mankind, 
does not appear to have recognised the existence of 
the two branches; for he confines himself to the 
general term of Celtze for them both. This was, no 
doubt, caused by his having formed his views on their 
connection with the Aryan family, from an exclusive 
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study of the Kymric language. We have ‘from this 
cause lost these researches he was so well able to make. 
His non-recognition of the two branches appears the 
more strange from his quoting the opinion of Ed. Lhuyd | 
on the question, and having also before him the distinct 
support of that opinion by such distinguished men as 
Bopp, Zeuss, Pictet, etc., which ought to have induced 
him to study the Gaelic, or at least to accept their con- 
clusions. He would, no doubt, have been able to trace 
more completely their separate migrations and their 
several stages than it was possible for him to do by 
merely relying on the imperfect and contradictory 
accounts of the classical authors whom he so largely 
trusts. He would, no doubt, have given greater weight 
to the river-names so largely scattered over Europe and 
Britain, which are based on Gaelic roots, and less to 
city-names, which are of much later origin. He would 
have recognised their starting-point in the countries to 
the south of the Caucasus, named evidently by them 
Iberia and Albania ; names which they must have car- 
ried with them to Britain, where they are now confined 
to Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland, although the 
latter name (Albania) was applied at one time to all 
South Britain. He would, no doubt, have been able to 
throw light on points at which his work merely glances, 
such as, whether the Kelts of Spain were of this branch; 
also whether the Boii, of the banks of the Danube, were 
so; and whether the Keltic admixture with the early 
Italiots was not the result of their being already in 
possession of Northern and Central Italy when the Ita- 
liot Yavans first arrived. These are interesting ques- 
tions he has left still unsolved through ignoring the 
two branches of the Keltic family. It is, however, satis- 
factory that he should have clearly established, by 
means of the affiliation of their languages, that the 
several names by which the early inhabitants of Italy 
are known in history all belong to the family of Greeco- 
Italo-Yavans. 

This question of the duality of the Keltic race is not 
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universally accepted; it is even strongly denied by 
some who have deeply studied the subject, among 
whom is the Comte de Belloguet. This duality most 
certainly existed in the time of the Romans as assuredly 
as it does now; and only by admitting it can a whole 
host of difficulties be overcome. It might even have 
helped to enlighten Mr. Fergusson in his elaborate in- 
vestigations into the obscure question of the megaliths, 
which he has certainly not yet solved with any degree 
of satisfaction. 

This duality, indeed, can scarcely be denied in the 
presence of the river-names which the Gaels have left 
behind them over such a large extent of the continent 
of Europe and of England; and the traces of their lan- 
guage to be found in the Medicamentes Empirices of 
Marcellus, a work of the fourth century 4.D., to which 
Grimm first called attention as the latest remnant of 
Gaelic in Aquitanian France, while in Britain it is repre- 
sented still in the Gaelic of the Scottish Highlands and 
the Erse of Ireland. 

Diffenbach classes the two branches of the language 
as follows : 1, the Kymri; and 2, the Gaedhelic, to be 
pronounced Gaelic. Although the Keltic was not in- 
cluded in the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
Germanic Languages by Bopp, he admitted that it should 
have been when his attention was called to the subject 
by A. Pictet of Geneva. Zeuss, in his Grammatica Cel- 
tica, shews that the two dialects, although both sprang 
from the same source, were essentially different; that 
the Welsh was the nearest allied to the language 
> ai by the Gauls and Britons in the time of Cesar, 
thus inferentially shewing that the Belgze were of the 
Kymric race, and that this dialect differed widely from 
the Gaelic and Erse. This knowledge Bopp arrived at 
from a careful study of the interlineal glosses of the old 
Irish MSS. at St. Gall, Bobbio, Wiirtzburg, and else- 
where. Pictet of Geneva fully confirms this ; and it is 
possible that the Comte de Belloguet would also have 
done likewise had he placed less reliance on the Roman 
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authors, and given more attention to the results of 
philology, which must have- great weight in deciding 
this question. No doubt Cesar and the others give us 
the result of their candid belief as far as the data they 
had before them permitted a judgment to be formed. 

. The whole question, rightly understood, is in accord 
with the classical statements concerning the Cimmerii, 
Cimbri, and Belgee, and we are enabled to unravel the 
apparently conflicting accounts concerning this people ; 
for it is evident that these were two branches of the 
Keltic family, and that they were as distinct in Gaul in 
pre-Roman times as they now are in Wales and Brit- 
tany on the one hand, as compared with the Gaels of 
Scotland and the Erse of Ireland on the other. 


(To be continued.) 








THE MOATED MOUNDS OF THE UPPER 
SEVERN.’ 


THe word Mota, in French Motte, in English Mote, 
occurs not unfrequently in early charters and records. 
Its primary meaning is a hill or mound ; its secondary, 
a house or dwelling placed upon a mound, with a view 
to its defence. It has also a third use, signifying a 
“‘gemote” or assembly, such having been held upon or 
about such mounds, which are then called Moot hills or 
Toot or Tut hills; and because also used for local courts, 
pleadings came to be called Mootings; and a ques- 
tionable point, a moot point. Further, as the most fre- 
quent kind of mote was that intended for defence, and 
as such was always surrounded by a ditch, that feature 
in a fortified place came to be called a moat. 

Motes, whether military or civil, were most com- 
monly artificial, wholly or in part, though now and then 


2 Reprinted, by permission, from the Montgomeryshire Collections. 
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natural. Among the possessions of which John Hast- 
ings, Earl of Pembroke, died seized, occurs “ Barouns 
motte tenementum apud Barton-comitis’; and it ap- 
pears from Brydges that the court for the tenants of 
the Honour of the Earldom of Huntingdon in Earls- 
Barton was called “ Baron’s Moot”. This was distinct 
from the Manor Court of Barton. 

There are moot-hills remaining at Stoneleigh in 
Warwickshire, and at Hawick ; and the Mute Hill at 
Scone is of that character, as is the Tynewald in Man, 
though said to be of sepulchral origin. Military motes 
were called “Burhs” in England in the tenth century, 
and probably earlier. They were of all dimensions, 
from 5 to 50 feet in height, and from 20 to 100 feet 
diameter at the table-top. The hill always rose out of 
a circular ditch, and either was placed within an outer 
enclosure, or base-court, or the court was appended to 
one side. The mound, when within the court, usually 
stood at one end. Sometimes it stood outside, the two 
ditches communicating ; sometimes it was placed on 
the enceinte itself, of which it then formed a part. 
Naturally, the term “ Mota” or “‘ Motte” came to desig- 
nate the whole work, not the mound only. Not infre- 
quently it gave name to a family, as De Mota, La 
Mothe, or De la Motte; and tenants held under it by 
castle-guard, “ servientes ad motam”. Under the tenure 
called “ Motage”, which occurs often in the Testa de 
Nevill, it was the tenant’s duty to attend the Moot 
Court. It does not seem to have anything to do with 
defending the mote. 

Ducange defines Mota as “Collis seu tumulus, cui 
ineedificatum est castellum. Olim castella nusquam nisi 
in eminentissimis locis extruebantur. In Flandria vero, 
humili ac planissima regione, congestis undequaque 
terrarum molibus, fieri solebant mote, quibus arces im- 
ponerentur”; and adds that “ Mota” is the same as what 
is known in Dauphiny as “ Poypia”, and in Auvergne 
as “ Mote Seigneuriale”. From Lambertus Ardensis he 
quotes: “ Motam altissimam, sive dunjonem eminentem 
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in munitionis signum firmavit, et in aggerem coacerva- 
vit.” And Orderic tells us that in 1098 Pain de Mont- 
Doubleau delivered up to William Rufus “ fortissimam, 
quam apud Balaonem possidebat, motam, per quam 
totum oppidum adversariis subactum paruit’; and in 
1119 Fulk of Anjou, with five hundred knights, laid 
siege “ad motam galterii”, which the king had fortified. 
Also near Ponte-Corvo was “Motam magnam, quam 
faciebat facere Dominus Canis cum mulfossis et tajatis 
ad claudendum Paduanos”, like the great mound at 
Rochester, just outside the city wall. In the Roman 


de Rou, 
“Hubert de Rie est & sa porte 
Entre le mostier et sa mote’; 


“mostier” being the church. Also in La Bataille des 
Septs Arts, 


Qui fu fier cum chastel sur mote.’ 


In the Lnfe of St. John, Bishop of the Morini, the 
mound and its accompaniments are described at length: 
“The great men”, says he, “for security or power, to 
enable them to face their equals, or oppress their infe- 
riors, are wont ‘ terree aggerem quantz prevalent celsi- 
tudinis congerere, eique fossam quam late patentem, 
multamque profunditatis altitudinem habentem circum- 
fodere, et supremam ejusdem aggeris crepidinem, vallo 
ex lignis tabulatis firmissime compacto, undique vice 
muri circummunire, turribusque secundum quod possi- 
bile fuerit per gyrum dispositis, intra vallum, domum, 
vel quze omnia despiciat, arcem in medio eedificare, ita 
videlicet ut porta introitus ipsius villze non nisi per pon- 
tem valeat adiri’,etc. Also the Consuetudines Trecensis 
speak of “ Le principal chastel ou maiden-fort, mote, ou 
place de maison seigneurale”; and in Colletus, “Ilya 
des masures qui ont des droits trés considerables; nous 
avons des simple poypes [ce sont des terres élevées et 
fossoyées]| qui ont les plus beaux droits.” The History 
of Dauphigny has, in 1290,—“ Item castrum seu Poy- 
piam de Montlyopart ; item castrum seu fortalicium de 
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Pusigniano.” Also, in the Life of Louis le Gros, by 
Suger, it is stated that in 1109, “Rex puteolum 
regreditur antiquam antecessorum suorum destitutam 
motam, castro jactu lapidis propinquam, occupat, cas- 
trum superegit miro labore, mira anxietate, si trabes 
juncti clausuris non erigerentur contra, fundibalario- 
rum, balistariorum, sagittariorum emissa pericula susti- 
nentes.” Ina French charter of 1329 occurs “ Premiere- 
ment le motte et les fossez d’entour le motte de Mai- 
eux”; and in 1331, “Le motte de mon Manoir de Caieux 
et les fossez entour.” 

The use of the mound as the site of the “ maison 
seigneuriale” was general in England, and several such, 
as Barwick-in-Elmet and Laughton-en-le-Morthen, are 
still pointed out as the seats of early English nobles 
and kings; and of others thrown up primarily for de- 
fence, as Tamworth and Leicester, and afterwards occu- 
pied as royal and other residences, the date is on record. 

After the Conquest, the English term “ Burh” seems 
to have given place to the Latin “ mota”, at least in 
public records. It is true that in a charter by the Con- 
queror, given by Rymer, occurs “ Et in burgis, et muro- 
vallatis, et in castellis”; but “ burgis” may be held to 
mean borough towns. In the charter of Matilda (1141), 
bestowing the earldom of Hereford on Milo de Glouces- 
ter, she grants “ Motam Hereford et cum toto castello”, 
words which evidently refer to the mound, now de- 
stroyed ; and not, as has been supposed, to the right to 
hold a moot there. Also, in the convention between 
Stephen and Henry of Anjou, the distinction is drawn 
between “ Turris Londinensis et ‘ Mota de Windesora’,” 
London having a square keep or tower, and Windsor a 
shell-keep upon a mound. Probably when, as at Dur- 
ham, keeps of masonry superseded the “ ligna tabulata 
firmissime compacta”, the fortress ceased to be called a 
mote, and became a castle; but in very many instances 
this change was a long time in coming about, and in 
many of the less important and private residences it 
never occurred at all. Thus the moated mounds on the 
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Upper Severn shew no trace whatever of masonry ; and 
as tits as the reign of Henry III, 159 years after the 
Conquest (and years, too, of incessant battling with a 
warlike and sleepless foe), timber was still the material 
of their defences. The Close Roll of 9 Henry III (30 
May 1225) thus addresses the Custos of Montgomery : 
“ Rex etc. dilecto et fideli suo Godescallo de Maghelins 
salutem. Precipimus tibi quod ex parte nostra firmiter 
precipias omnibus illis qui motas habent in valle de 
Muntgumery quod sine dilatione motas suas bonis bre- 
taschiis firmari faciant ad securitatem et defensionem 
suam et parcium illarum.” And not only in the de- 
fences of these lesser motes and fortified private houses 
did timber play an important part. Turrets of timber 
were prepared for the Castle of Montgomery, and even 
Shrewsbury itself (the seat successively of three most 
powerful earls, and the chief place in their earldom), was 
by no means wholly a work in masonry. In the reign 
of Edward I the jurors appointed to report upon the 
condition of the Castle state,—“ Quod unus magnus 
turris ligneus qui edificatur in castro Salop corruit in 
terram tempore domini Uriani de St. Petro tune vice 
comitis et meremium ejusdem turris tempore suo et 
temporibus aliorum vice comitum preterea existencium 
ita consummatur et destruitur quod nichil de illo re- 
mansit in magnum dampnum domini Regis et deterio- 
racionem ejusdem castri.’ 

It appears, then, that from an early period, certainly 
from the ninth century, it was a common practice in 
constructing a strong place, whether a private dwelling 
or a military post, to place it upon the summit of a 
mound, and to surround both the mound and an ap- 
pended enclosure with defences of earth ; and that in 
many, probably for some time in all, cases, the building 


1 “ By writ of May 30, 1225, the King orders Godescall de Mag- 
helines to enjoin all persons who have fortalices (motas) in the val- 
ley of Montgomery to strengthen the same with wooden turrets 
(bretaschiis), for their own security and the defence of these parts.” 
—Eyton’s Antiquities of Shropshire, xi, p. 134. 
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within and the defences around such places were of 
timber; and, indeed, so far as they stood on made 
ground, necessarily so. Sometimes, probably, when the 
front was more extended, as when a small pasture- 
ground attached to the main fortress was to be pro- 
tected from sudden assaults, recourse was had to a 
‘“‘haia” or “clausura”. Thus the “ Edictum Pistense” 
of Charles the Bald, a.p. 864, expressly orders that all 
“castella, et firmitates, et haias, sine nostro verbo fece- 
runt”, should be destroyed (“disfactas”). Probably, like 
the prickly pear, aloe, or bamboo hedges of India, these 
“haia” were of a strong and peculiar character, such as 
Ida employed to defend Bamburgh Castle. 

These moated mounds are common in both Nor- 
mandy and England, and are especially so in the 
Marches of Wales. Sometimes, as at Caerleon, Cardiff, 
and Shrewsbury, and formerly at Worcester and Here- 
ford, they are of large size,—the seats of royalty or the 
great nobles; but more frequently they are of moderate 
size, and evidently intended as private residences. In 
no part of the Marches are these mounds more frequent, 
or in better preservation, than along the vale of the 
Upper Severn, from Welshpool to a little short of Llan- 
idloes, where. the valley, rich in fertile soil and green 
pasture, was much exposed to the attacks of the Welsh, 
from whom it had been taken. 

_ And first of Carrsury, long the principal manor and 

church of the district, and where, we learn from the 
Saxon Chronicles, that a ‘‘ Burh” was constructed in 916 
by Aithelfled, of burh-building memory. 

The name of Chirbury is, no doubt, derived from 
Queen /AXthelfleed’s Burh, combined possibly with the 
name of the brook (now nameless) on the bank of which 
it is presumed to have stood. The vill belonged to the 
Confessor, and was pretty certainly a royal demesne in 
the days of Aithelfled. It was even then a consider- 
able place; not only the caput of the old Hundred of 
Witentreu, but its manor included the whole Hundred; 
and afterwards, when the hundreds were rearranged, a 
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new one bore the name of Chirbury. It was also eccle- 
siastically important. The parish was very extensive, 
and contained two churches,—St. Michael’s, the church 
of the present parish ; and another, supposed by Mr. 
Eyton to have been Church-Stoke. The church of Mont- 
gomery was then but an appendant chapel. 

At the Conquest, Chirbury, with the district around 
it, fell to Earl Roger, called of Montgomery in Nor- 
mandy, and was held by him in demesne. On the 
banishment of Robert de Belesme, the third Earl, Chir- 
bury escheated to the crown, with the rest of the earl- 
dom, and became a royal burgh. It was speedily 
granted to Baldwin de Bollers, whose son Robert 
founded here, or rather translated hither from Sneade, 
before the 11th Henry III, a priory of Augustine canons, 
of whose church there remains the stump of a hand- 
some pier; the clustered shafts and water-bearing 
moulding of which shew it to be of the date of the 
founder. The Prior was patron of the church of New 
Montgomery, and there is extant a convention between 
him and the parson about a chantry and place of sepul- 
ture there. 

The line of Bollers speedily ended, and Chirbury 
lapsed to the crown, and was subsequently granted and 
regranted many times. After the Dissolution it came 
to a branch of the Herberts, who took their title from 
it, and of whom was the eccentric Lord Herbert of 
Chirbury, and his brother George, the sweet singer of 
the Church of England. 

Although the Burh has been long destroyed, what it 
was may be inferred from the other works of Athel- 
fled and of her period, many of which are extant ; and 
the mention of it in the Chronicle is very important, 
since it gives a clue to the date of similar works in the 
district. It is not difficult to divine where was the site 
of the Burh. Opposite to, and south-west of, and a 
short furlong from, the church is an elevated platform 
of equal height with that occupied by the church, and 
divided from it by a small but deep valley. The plat- 
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form is contained between the two heads of a consider- 
able brook, which unite below, and protect it on its 
three northern sides. It is occupied by the slight but 
very distinct remains of a rectangular, and therefore 
Roman encampment, of which two sides are gone : one 
removed with the deep cutting of the high road, the . 
other eroded by the encroachment of the brook, which 
here has formed a low cliff. This was probably the site 
of Queen AXthelfled’s Burh.? 

Winssury.—About a mile south-west of Chirbury, 
a quarter of a mile north and the same south of the 
Montgomery road, are the farmhouses of Winsbury 
and Dudston, at each of which is what is designated in 
the Ordnance Map as a “Tumulus”; that is, a sepul- 
chral barrow, but which are more probably moated 
mounds. 

Winsbury was the seat of Humphrey de Winsbury, 
who in 1127 built the church of St. Michael at Chir- 
bury. In the Nomina Villarum, 9th Edward II, the 
family still held possession, and the village of Wym- 
mesbury, in the Hundred of Chirbury, was in the pos- 
session of William de Wymmesbury. The mound is 
about 20 feet high, and has been 30 feet diameter at its 
flat top. It has recently been cut away on its south 
side, so that one half is gone, and the scarped face 
forms the back of a cart-shed. The material seems to 
have been employed to fill up much of the moat, the 
remainder of which has been made into a pond. The 
farmyard and buildings stand on what seems to have 
been the base-court. 

Dupston.—The mound here is rather larger, but not 
so high. This also has been recently cut away to the 
extent of nearly one half, to allow the passage of a 
road, by which half the moat has been filled up. The 
remainder is pretty perfect, and holds water. The top 
of this mound has been lowered, and some kind of 
“Gazebo” built upon it, of which traces remain. Dudes- 


1 The field, I have since learned, is called the “ Castle Field’’, and 
near it is the King’s Orchard”. 
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ton, or Dudson, containing one hide of land, was a mem- 
ber of Montgomery, and is named in Domesday. 

Three-quarters of a mile from Dudston, towards Tim- 
berth, is a farmhouse, marked on the Ordnance Map as 
Moat, the term generally employed about here, on that 
Map, to designate a moated mound. This, however, 
is rectangular, and has evidently been the defence of 
a mediseval fortified house ; possibly the manor-house 
of Timberth, which was a member of Chirbury, and 
held of the Castle of Montgomery by the tenure of 
castle-guard. These two mounds and the moat are 
placed half a mile to the east, or within Offa’s Dyke, 
which here more or less coincides with the boundary of 
Salop and Montgomery, and forms the eastern fence of 
Lymore Park. The Dyke has here been much injured, 
and in very modern times. 

Nant-Cripsa, about two miles north-west of Chir- 
bury, and just within, and almost upon, Offa’s Dyke, 
and half a mile from the parish church of Forden, is 
said to be a knoll of trap, and the largest moated 
mound in the district. It is described as 40 feet high, 
and standing within a large oval base-court, also moated. 

The moated mound at Kerry is also said to be of 
large size, and tolerably perfect ; but no accurate ac- 
count of it has been discovered, nor of a mound upon 
the Luggy river, about four miles from Welshpool, on 
the Newtown road. Kerry is, of course, the Welsh 
Caerau, and has reference to this earthwork. 

Ruos-DprarBeD.—About a mile from Newtown, in 
Montgomery, lower down, and upon the right bank of 
the Severn, and at the north-east end of the town race- 
course, is the earthwork of Rhos-Ddiarbed, so called 
from the adjacent marsh, the scene of much warfare 
between Celt and Saxon, and the name of which is said 
to signify “the marsh upon which no quarter was 
given”. The earthwork is a very remarkable and very 
perfect specimen of a moated mound, and is probably 
one of those ‘‘ Motz”, or Motes, for the defence of which 
Henry III directed brétasches of timber to be em- 
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loyed. It is composed of a mound and a base-court, 

th moated, and standing upon the very edge of the 
Severn, the low cliff of which forms part of its defences. 
A brook, running down a deep channel, joins the river 
below the mound, and adds materially to the strength 
of the work. The mound is circular and table-topped, 
40 feet diameter upon its platform, and about 50 feet 
high, with a very steep slope of about one to one, and a 
base of about 140 or 150 yards in circumference. The 
mound rises out of a circular moat, the outer side or 
counterscarp of which is about 15 feet high, and its 
breadth from 15 to 20 yards. Towards the north-east 
the moat discharges by a cross-cut into a bay of the 
Severn, probably intended as a landing-place. 

The mound and its moat stand within an outer enclo- 
sure or base-court, and are placed at its east end. This 
base-court forms a broad platform to the west, from 
which the narrowing arms clip the mound. They do 
not meet, being divided by the outlet of the inner 
moat, and by another ditch which passes northwards 
from the moat towards the Severn, but 8 feet or 10 feet 
above its level. The space intercepted between these 
two ditches is 44 yards long by 20 yards broad in the 
middle, one end being broader, the other narrower than 
this. The enclosure thus formed covers the mound on 
the north-east side, intervening between it and the 
river. It had a bank towards the river, and a much 
broader and higher one at its west end, towards the 
upper cross-ditch. The remainder, or greater part of 
the court, is something in the shape of acomma. The 
point of the tail abuts on the cross-cut to the north- 
east, and widens to 10 and 15 yards as it proceeds 
westwards, covering the south-east and south sides of 
the mound. It then suddenly expands into a platform 
about 100 yards north and south, by 96 yards east and 
west. This platform is contained within a ditch, save 
where it abuts upon the Severn; and towards the south 
the ditch is deeper and wider, being the nattral bed of 
the brook. 


4TH SER., VOL, XI, 14 
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The entrance was probably to the south-west, but it 
has unfortunately been superseded by a broad cutting, 
quite modern, which is carried across the base-court, 
and seems to have been meant for a cart-road to the 
meadows skirting the river. This is the only mutila- 
tion. In other respects the work has suffered only 
from time and weather. Rhos Ddiarbed is also the 
name of a meadow close to one of the Moat Lane 
mounds. 

Hin Domey, or the Old Tump, is a remarkably fine 
and uninjured moated mound in a field by the road- 
side, a mile north of Montgomery. The mound is about 
30 feet high, and 7 yards diameter on its flat. top, and 
its sides are steep, with a slope of nearly one to one. 
It rises out of a circular moat about 10 yards wide, and 
10 to 15 feet deep on its outer slope. The mound 
stands within, and at the west end of, an irregularly 
oval enclosure, also contained within a ditch. The 
mound is so placed as to form part of the general en- 
ceinte, the two ditches towards the west coinciding. 

The enclosure, or base-court, has an average breadth 
of 42 yards, and a length, measured from the edge of 
the inner moat, of 44 yards. It rises at its exterior to 
a bank about 6 feet high, which descends into a ditch 
of about 15 feet in depth and 30 feet in breadth. Be- 
yond this ditch is a second and lower bank, and a 
smaller ditch beyond that again. Probably the entrance 
was by a plank bridge, and to the mound or citadel by 
a similar but steeper bridge. There are no traces of 
masonry within or near to the enclosure. The ditches 
partially contain water, but were probably dry in 
summer. 

The position of this earthwork is selected with much 
judgment. Though very accessible as a residence, it 
commands an extensive view, looking towards the 
south and east over Montgomery and Chirbury, and to 
the north and west over the Roman camp marked as 
Caer-Flos in the Ordnance, and a considerable range of 
the vale of the Severn. Within three miles of it, in 
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different directions, are the moated mounds of the 
Luggy near Berriew, of Nant-Cribba, of Wynsbury and 
Dudston, and the site of that of Chirbury. At a some- 
what greater distance, on much higher ground, are 
several British encampments, tumuli, and other remains 
of that people. 

In the same district, but close to Montgomery, is 
another earthwork, of a different character, but pro- 
bably also of English origin. Just below, and at the 
foot of the western slope of Montgomery Castle, is a 
bank with a ditch to its western side. This dyke 
ascends the valley southwards to its commencement, 
after which it is continued in the same direction along 
the very steep slope of the “Town Hitt”. The round 
top of that hill, outside of, and 60 feet or more above, 
the dyke, is the earthwork in question. It is a mere 
pit, about 33 yards diameter, and 30 feet deep. Its 
sides are partly formed by the process of excavation, 
but partly also by the stuff removed being thrown up 
in a circular bank. It can scarcely have been a marle- 
pit or quarry, for it has no access by road into the hol- 
low, and is probably some kind of early fortification 
sheltered by its depth from the weather, and having 
pallisades along the elevated bank. It is not shewn 
in the Ordnance Map, and probably was regarded as an 
old quarry. 

Bryn Derwen.—Half a mile or so north-east of the 
railway station at Abermule, and upon the right bank 
of the Severn, which is here elevated by a steep slope 
of about 40 feet, is an earthwork which, in its present 
condition at least, differs from those of Hén Domen and 
Rhos Ddiarbed ; though, from its position and general 
character, it is probably of about the same date, and 
due to the same people. 

It is composed of a rough but more or less circular 
bank of earth much broken down, and in part removed, 
and which seems to have had an exterior ditch. Within 
the area is a low, lunated, or comma-shaped bank of 


earth, about 5 feet high, and which may be the remains 
14? 
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of a mound. The outer area is about 64 yards north 
and south by 73 yards east and west. Towards the 
south, outside, is a large house and farmyard, and the 
bank and ditch are represented by a low cliff, probably 
caused by the removal of earth for the purposes of a 
garden. 
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ramen orem, 


Bryn DerwEn.—Section, 80 feet to 1 inch. 


This earthwork is close to the iron bridge across the 
Severn, but upon the north—not, as shewn in the Ord- 
nance, on the south—side of its approach. 

G. T. C. 
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PEDIGREE OF THE WYNNES OF MAESMOCHNANT, 


Tue last representative of whom, in the male line, was the last repre- 
sentative, also in the male line, of the great house of Gwydir. 





$ 


Robert Wynne of Maesmochnant, fourth son of =Catherine, dau. and 

Maurice Wynn of Gwydir, by his first wife, Jane | heiress of David 

Bulkeley ; died 1636. There is an elegy upon | Lloyd ap William 
him in Hengwrt MS. 215 of Maesmochnant 


a RM dau. of hts Maly, wed of David 
Edw. ap Da- Sydney,wifeofLewisGwynne Ellis ap David ap 
vid ap Ievan of Bala. He wasancestor lIevan of Llan- 
of Llan- to the Wynnes of Hasle- wddyn 
wddyn wood, co. of Sligo, and is Elizabeth 
assessed in the Merioneth- Dorothy, wife of Ed- 
shire Subsidy Roll of 1636 ward Davies of 
Mary, wife of William Wynne —_ BRhiwlas, Llansil- 
of Plas Ucha, Llangedwyn in, antiquary 
Catharine 
Ellin 
Sarah 











|| | 
Rolert Wynne'=Elizabeth, dau. of John Edw. Wynne=... dau.of Doro- 
of Maesmoch- | Jones of Dolymoch, pa- of Llanymei-| Lewis thy 
nant, died in | rish of Festiniog ; liv- ched Gwynne 
1669 ing, a widow, upon 18 Richard,died | of Bala, 
April 1670. Herfather in Ireland, | 
was married in 1624 8. p. 





| 

Robbrt Wynne ob. s.». Richard Wynne of Maesmoch- J die probably 
There is an ode to him nant, heir at law to Robert and buried at Llan- 
in the works of Hugh Maurice; a legatee in the will rhaiadr,20 Oct. 

Morris. Heserved of Mrs. Anne Jones of Clenen- 1719 

under John, Duke of ney in 1703; living in 1728 
Marlborough, and died 

1 May 1717 
Maurice succeeded his brother, and died in March 1718, 8. p. According 
to the Register of Llanrhaiadr he was buried April 15 








| | 
==Owen Wynne died 25 March 1717,a legatee Rice Wynne,==Margaret ... 
in the will of his cousin, Robert Wynne born 1669 | died 1741 


| 
Maurice Wynne, only son and heir, Humphrey Wynne,=Anne 
living 1728 born 1709, died 1778 | died 1754 
ja 





' The children of Robt. Wynne were probably very young when he died, 
for the covenants before the marriage of his wife’s sister, Margaret, are not 
dated tiJl 15 Charles II, and their father was not married till 1624, 
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a| 
John Wynne, born ee Davies of Trewylan, born 1746 





| 
Rive Wynne, Esq.,an Rev. T. J. Davies=Elizabeth, first Anne=John 
eminent surgeon of of Trewylan cousin to her Jeud- 
Shrewsbury, died un- husband, died at her | wine 
married in 1846, aged sixty-nine, the last residence, The College, 
descendant, in the male line, of the house § Shrewsbury, aged 
of Gwydir ninety-three 





- 4 a 
Rev, Wm. Jeudwine, vicar of Chicheley, Newport Pagnell, 1880, 


(From a pedigree drawn about 1666, in Hengwrt MS. 419; another sent 
to me by the Rev. W. Jeudwine ; the Merioneth Subsidy Roll of 1636; an 
Appeal to the House of Lords in 1728; an original deed, etc.) a 








WELSH FONTS. 


It is a matter of regret that Paley, in his Illustrations 
of Baptismal Fonts, has not given a single specimen of 
Welsh ones. The only allusion to them is the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ No wooden fonts, we believe, are known to exist, 
if we except that at Chobham, Surrey, which is of lead 
surrounded by wooden panels, and the interesting ex- 
ample at Efenechtyd, near Ruthin”, and which has been 
figured in the Archeologia Cambrensis. It may be 
partly from this omission that so little is known about 
the general character of fonts existing in both portions 
of the Principality. These vary considerably in different 
districts; but as regards the south and south-western 

arts, there is a general type of Norman character. 

his type is frequently found in Gloucestershire, Devon- 
shire, and Somersetshire, the earliest and most primi- 
tive example of which is that of St. Philip’s Church in 
Bristol, variations of which are common in Glamorgan- 
shire, and more particularly in Pembrokeshire. Beyond 
these counties examples become more rare, and, we 
believe, do not exist at all in North Wales. As the 
usual intercourse between South Wales and England 
was carried on by sea, through Bristol, the appearance 
of these Norman fonts is easily accounted for. Another 
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and still more influential cause is the fact that the dis- 
tricts where these fonts are found were in the hands of 
Norman lords and their dependents. Thus the font of 
Newport Church, in Pembrokeshire, is one of the earliest 
and least altered from the primitive type, as might 
have been expected, since it is known that the church 
was built by Sir William Martin of Cemaes, who mar- 
ried a daughter of the Lord Rhys,—a connection which 
established his security and power among his hostile 
neighbours. Of somewhat later date are the Norman 
fonts of West Walton, Penally, near Tenby, Rhoscrow- 
ther, Pwllcrochan, and Castle Martin Church. That of 
Llanhowell is of the same date and character, quite 
plain, but slightly differing, having a cylindrical stem 
with mouldings; which, however, seem to be rather 
Transitional than Norman. The fonts of Manorbere 
and Lamphey have the same Norman character; but 
the sides of the bowls have ornaments of six-leaved 
flowers, with cable-mouldings on the stems. That at 
Redberth, on its large oblong basin has eight such 
ornaments, but wants the moulding. The same orna- 
ments are found at Mevagissey, Launceston, St. Cuth- 
bert’s, and elsewhere in Cornwall. They are not, how- 
ever, peculiar to Cornwall; while in Wales they are 
seldom, if ever, found out of South Wales.' 

Another variety is the font of St. Donat’s, the upper 
part of the bowl being ornamented with two rows of 
scale-like figures. The one in Kenfig Church has the 
same ornament, but smaller and more regular, consist- 
ing of six rows covering the whole face of the bowl, the 
uppermost row being surmounted by a cable-moulding. 
In the church of Llantwit, near Neath, is a singular 
font with a flat side resting against the wall. It has a 
basin of a horseshoe form, with a cable-moulding as its 
only ornament. This is unique in Wales and elsewhere. 
Mr. Paley could hardly have known of its existence, or 
he would probably have taken some notice of it. 


1 The font at New Shoreham, in Sussex, has the same ornaments 
of a cross in a wheel. 
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There is a curious font in St. Lythan’s, in Glamor- 
gan, which is also probably unique. It has no stem, 
and rests directly on the pavement. It is ornamented 
by chevrons divided into compartments by narrow ribs. 
The date is uncertain, but probably Norman. Other 
unique fonts are that of Old Radnor, cut out of a rude 
stone of the hardest character, thought to have been one 
of the so-called Druidic stones (Arch. Camb., 1864, p. 
148), some of which are still remaining in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and the curious wooden one of Efenechtyd, 
near Ruthin, to which allusion has been already made. 
Both of these are described in the Society’s Journal. 
The well known fonts of Patrishow and the Priory 
Church of Brecon, having inscriptions on their rims, are 
given in Plate 40 of Westwood’s Lapidarium Wallie. 

Fonts ornamented by arcades are not very common in 
Wales. One of the earliest and rudest is the partially 
mutilated one at Llanina in Cardiganshire. Later and 
more simple examples occur in Anglesey, as at Llan- 
badrig and Llandeusant, and elsewhere. Whether the 
font of Llandrinio, visited during the Society’s Meeting 
in 1879, is a rude imitation of an early arcade, is not 
certain. It may have been the production of some local 
artist; but no similar one is found, not only in the dis- 
trict, but it is believed elsewhere. The illustration 
here shewn is from the pencil of Mr. Worthington G. 
Smith, the Society’s artist, who, as usual, has given a 
most faithful representation of it (cut No. 1). The 
learned author of the History of St. Asaph thinks it 
coeval with the early Norman arch in the north wall 
(cut No. 2), the south door, and a narrow loop-window 
on the same side. He is probably right ; but at any 
rate this font is of very unusual character. 

From these few examples of Welsh fonts alluded to, 
it may appear to some desirable that they should be 
collected together after the manner of the Lapidarium 
Walle of Professor Westwood. They might appear in 
the Journal from time to time, arrangement being made 
for forming them into a separate volume. The work 
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would require time, and still much more the hearty 
cooperation of the incumbents of the churches. Fonts 
later than the fifteenth century would be omitted, 
unless any peculiarity made it desirable to include them 
in the list. Members who may wish to render their 
assistance are respectfully requested to communicate 
with the Editorial Committee, to the care of the Rev. 
R. Trevor Owen, Llangedwyn, Oswestry, or to George 
E. Robinson, Esq., Cardiff. 
E. L. B. 


July 22, 1880. 





‘ 


EXTRACTS FROM OLD WILLS RELATING 
TO WALES. 
(Continued from Vol. tz, 1878, p. 156.) 


Llandrillo in Rhos.—1540, “ Hugh Conwey, corpus meum sepe- 
liend’ sive humandum infra p’ochialem Eccl’iam de Ilandrillo 
It’m lego quinq’ libras sterling’ Eccl’ie predict’ hoc modo dispo- 
nend’ videlic’ qui’quaginta solid’ earumd’ ad condend’ sive faci- 
end’ quoddam aditum seu unuw le porche ad ostium ejusdem 
eccl’ie necnon alteram p’tem p’dict’ quinq’ librarum ad fabrita- 
c’oem Cancelli eccl’ie p’dict’...... Edwardo Conwey filio et hered’ 
meo Elene Conwey uxori mee et Johanne Conwey filie mee 
Pntibus D’no Jev’n ap gruff curato meo David lloyd Conwey 
fr’e meo”, etc. Folio 18, Alenger. 

Wrexsham.—Nich’as Deykyn, of city of Chester, felt-capper, 
1518, to be buried at St. John’s, Chester, “nygh unto my wyfe. 
I woll that vjs. viijd. be yevyn to the said Church for the Lay- 
stallys of me and my wife...towarde the making of the newe 
steple of the said College Churche xxii.!...to the makinge of 
Wrixham steple? xls., which one Geffrey Gyttyns of Wryxham 


1 In the new edition of Ormerod’s History of Cheshire (Routledge, 
1876), p. 317, n., it is noted by Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S.A., that “the 
panelling on the north and west sides of the present tower of St. 
John’s, and the figure in the niche on the west side, can hardly be 
later than the time of Henry VII, probably about 1470.” This ex- 
tract, however, does assign a later date, and fixes it. 

2 This, too, is later than the usually accepted date, 1506, for the 
erection of Wrexham steeple ; but corresponds exactly with the close 
of Bishop Birkhead’s improvements, 1513-18. 
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oweth me for Lich Karsey and Iren...to Mady Breuster of Wryx- 
ham my muster gowne furred w’t fox...to Sir Richard Sherman 
my best gowne of bewtye color and xlvs. of money whiche 
Richard Yev’ns, draper, oweth me...towardes the coverynge of 
our Ladies Chapell of Calver Crofte xs....to Will’m Smyth, my 
brother in lawe, xlvjs. ixd., which John Smyth, sadeler, of Car- 
narvan, oweth me. Item it is my will that xxvii. be yevyn to 
an honest preest and weldispoased, to singe for me and my wife 
and all xp’en soules v yeres, at the awter of saint Kateryn! w’tin 
the College Churche aforesaid. Item I geve and bequeth my 
best bedde coveryng to the said College Church to thentent it 
may yerely be hanged aboute the sepulchre there.” Proved 
3 Nov. 1518. 11, Ayloffe. 

Will, 1494, of Guttyn Meredich, to be buried in church of 
St. Giles, Abbot and Confessor, of Wrexham. Wife, Erthelad ; 
son, John Guttyn. Folio 12, “ Vox.” 

John Guttyn? of Coventry, 1511 (6, Fetiplace), bequest to 
Wrexham Church. 

Richard Cowley. Dat. 3 Aug. 1534, p. 2, Dec. 1535. To be 
buried in the church of Wrexham. “I bequeth my takyng of 
my howse and my berne to my wedded wife during her life”; 
remainder to “my doughter Grace...my house that lyeth in 
Dudley strete to Annes Oxenho...other house in the same strete 
to Robert Cowley my sonne...to every church from Riton 
Church to Donstable Church, xxd. apece...Sir Will’m Curat of 
Wrexham...Sir John Guttyn, my goostly father. Item...for my 
burying in the church, and for dirge and masses and bred ahd 
ale at my burying, fourty shillings.” Alice is his relict. 30, 
Hogen. 

Valle Crucis.—12 April 1527, “Lodowidus Mon’ languens in 
extremis. Lego Joh’i Abb’i de volla crucis xxs. et conve’t (sic) 
ib’m xxs. ad orand’ pro a’ia mea Residuu’...do et lego M’ro Ro- 
berto ap Rice p’bendurio eccl’ie Cath’ Assaphen’ et D’no Joh’i 
ap Robert Cap’no...Hiis Testibus D’d ap Rice Porthmon Thomas 
ap Robert ap Med’ (? M’ed’) Will’mo Alowe D’no Joh’e vicario 
p’petuo de langollen D’no Ric’o monacho d’c’i Mon’ de valle 
crucis cum multis alijs.” Proved 28 June 1527. 20, Porch. 

St. Asaph.—22 Feb. 1669-70. Adm/’on of goods of Henry 
Glemham, Bishop of St. Asaph, granted to Dame Frances 
Glemham, “ pendente lite”, between Tho. Glemham, nephew (by 


1 No mention is made of this altar in Ormerod’s account of St. 
John’s. 

2 Son, apparently, to the above Guttyn Meredich. 

3 “ Todowidus’’=Ludovicus. “ Mon”’=monachus. 
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brother) of deceased and Dame Anne Murray, niece (by sister) 
of deceased, and also the Earl of Oxford and Rob: Etherington, 
principal creditors of deceased, “quoad Inventorium...annex’ 
cujus tenor sequitur: Inpr’is a coach and foure stone horses. 
Item a sumpter horse. Item one dosen of silver spoones. Item 
six smale trencher salts. Item a silver watch. Item my Lords 
Convocac’on robes. Item my Lords Parliament robes. Item my 
L’ds chimer and whites. Item a gold ring and a staffe. It’m 
in ready money five shillings. It’m my L’ds wearing apparrell, 
lynen and woollen.” 

28. Nov. 1670. Barbara Duchess of Cleveland! takes a grant 
in his estate as creditrix ; the Bishop having been executor of 
Paul Viscount Bayning, and thus being placed in position of 
being a debtor to the Duchess. 

Another limited grant of adm’on, 26 July 1671, in goods of 
said Bishop. 

Feb. 11, 1512. David, Bishop of St. Asaph,’ “corpusq’ suv’ 
in eccl’ia sua Cath’ Assaven’ ex parte australi ejusdem juxta 
su’mw’ altare’ sepeliri voluit.’” No probate act. 23, Fetiplace. 

1505. Tho. Salusbury, Kt. “My dear son, Fulke Salusbury, 
Dean of St. Asaph.” 

4—1533. “Robertus Madoc cl’icus Rector eccl’ie p’och’ de 
Vaynoll‘ in Com’ de Flynt Assaphen’ dioc’...Corpusq’ meum ad 
sepeliendum in eccl’ia p’och’ de Wrexh’m Assaphen’ dioc’ Item 





1 Sir Paul Bayning,—Anne, dau. of Sir Henry Glemham of Glemham, 
first Viscount | Knight 





| | | 
Sir Paul Bayning,—Penelope, d. Anne, ux. Mary=Wnm. Villiers, second 


second Viscount | of Sir Robt. Henry ! Viscount Grandison 
Naunton Murray 
Anne, ux. Aubrey, Barbara, Duchess of Cleve- 
Earl of Oxford land. 


(Ex Inform. Col. Chester.) 


2 David ap Owen, LL.D., educated at Oxford, and abbot, first of 
Strata Marcella or its daughter establishment at Valle Crucis, then 
of Aberconway ; appointed to the see of St. Asaph by Pope Julian, 
Dec. 18, 1508 ; rebuilt the episcopal Palace, which had lain in ruins 
for a hundred years after its destruction by Glyndwr; and built the 
timber bridge over the Clwyd, still known as Pont Dafydd Esgob. 
He died Feb. 12, 1512. (Thomas’ St. Asaph, p. 224.) 

3 Le Neve makes him Dean from 1511. 

4 This expression is noteworthy if it implies (which, however, it 
probably does) anything more than the prebendal stall of Faenol in 
St. Asaph Cathedral, which Robert Maddox held from 1516-34, 
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volo q’ unus sacerdos celebret divina per spacium unius anni in 
eccl’ia p’och’ de Wrexh’m pro a’ia d’ni Edmundi Brigott! quon- 
dam Assaphen’ Ep’i et pro a’ia mea et a’iabus parentum meor’ et 
ip’e recipiet pro labore septem m’cas sterlingorum...Item volo q’ 
tercia pars...bonorum meor’ expendant’...in pios usus videl’t ad 
repand’ ‘vias et ad consaguineas meas maritandas et ad levan- 
dum inopiam propinquor’ consaguineor’ meorum ad visum dispo- 
sic’ et judiciu’ d’ni Hugonis Powell...Residuu’...lego Joanni 
Madoc fratri meo et Roberto Wyn’ compatri meo quos constituo 
...executores,..supervisorem...dictum d’nm Hugone Powell Rec- 
torem eccl’ie p’och’ de Ecclston in Comitat’ Cestrie Hiis testib’ 
Joh’e Newbolt Thoma Norbye et aliis.” Proved by said ex’ors, 
25 Feb. 1534-5. 24, Hogen. 

Peter Conwey, Archdeacon of St. Asaph.? Will dated 16 (uct 
10, as Le Neve) Dec. 1531. “Corpus sep’ in eccl’ia p’och’ de 
des’th...lego ad fabricand’ fenestram in d’c’a eccl’ia decem marc’ 
...fabric’ eccl’ie p’och’ de Northope vigint’ solid’...fabric’ eccl’ie 
poch’ de Ruthan viginti solid’...fabric’ eccl’ie p’och’ de Ab’gele 
viginti solid’...fabric’ capelle de Relysnoyd viginti solid’...Jo- 
hanne Conwey cognate mee de Cestria quadraginta libras ster- 
lingo’ ac etiam omnes oves meas apud Northope et Kylker... 
Jankyn Conwey...Joanni Conwey de Des’th...Petro Conwey de 
Des'th...Joanni Conwey de Ab’gele...Henrico Conwey cognato 
meo de Des’th...Ric’o ap Hoell et Thome Conwey cl’ico...Hu- 
goni Conwey de Ab’gele...Hugoni Conwey de Des’th...Ric’o 
Conwey de Brynforth...Margarete Conwey uxor Elys ap Hoell 
...Joanni Elys subdiacono...Katherine Conwey uxori Gregorii 
ap gruff’ ap Res...Johanne Conwey et Elene Conwey filiabus 
Edwardi Conwey...d’no Hugoni Conwey diacono...Margarete C. 
et Katherine C. sororibus dict’ d’ni Hugonis C....d’no Roberto 
Conwey vicar’ de Ruthlan...lego Petro Conwey procreat’ de 
Janet vx’ Jankyn totum illum terminum meum quem h’eo in 
firma Rectorie p’ochie de Ruthlan...Item do et lego Thome Con- 
wey cl’ico et Galfrido lloit ap Toma cl’ico totum terminuw’ illum 
anno’ quem h’eo in firma lactualiu’ de cert’ eccl’iis p’ R:mum 
prem ac d’nm Edmu’dum Assaven’ Ep’um p’ I’ras suas patentes 
michi concess’ prout in dict’ l’ris plenius continetur.”? Proved 
17 July 1532. 16, Thower. 

Flintshire—Will dated 12 Feby. 1520-1; codicil, 26 April 
1521; proved 8 Aug. 1523 (12 Bodfelde). “Petir Stanley, Es- 


2 Edmund Birkhead was Bishop of St. Asaph, 1513-18. 

2 The endowment of the archdeaconry comprised the great or 
rectorial tithes of Abergele, Disserth, Trelyfnwyd (hodie, Newmar- 
ket). 
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quier, of Flyntshire.”? To be buried at St. Sepulchre’s, London. 
Wife, Isabel.. Children, Kath, Jane, and Richard. “Item, 
where there lieth certeyn plate of silver of myn in the Abbey 
of Fornes in pledge for x/., the valour thereof is xvj pounds of 
haberdypaise ;? the x/i. paid, the residue of the value to be dis- 
posed”, etc. Item there is w’t the priour of the white Freres in 
Chester a salt of silver half gilt and xij spones, which and I 
loose theym not owl, I woll the vauntage of theym to be to the 
prior and the howse to pray for theym and me that ought 
theym.” Ex’or, Sir Geffrey Mondek, vicar of Kylken, co. Flint, 
and Fooks Stanley, “my secunde sonne”. A son, William Stan- 
ley. 

" Siceiiiis' Edwarde Banyone, clerk and parsone, of Wot- 
ton” (Isle of Wight). Will, Feb. 1548-9. “My salte of sylver, 
the whiche I give to the churche of Hawarden, where I was 
borne.” Proved 30 March 1549. 

Northop—22 Feb. 1552-3. Lewys ap Jew’n, of parish of 
Northop, dioc. of “Assaphen”, co. Flint, b. in N. church. “S’r 
Peers my curat.3 To Richard Lewys, my base born sonne, tenne 
poundes.” Sisters, Gwen, Agnes, and Elizabeth the younger. 
Brother, Henry ap J. Eldest sister, Elizabeth. Witnesses, Hen. 
Lloid, Ithell Wyn, John Gibbon, Nichs. ap Robert. Proved 
20 March 1552-3. Folio 6, Tashe. 

1511. Ric. Whitford, priest,‘ of ......... to be buried in Syon. 
“ Maners, lands, etc., in Hope, Hopedale, and Whitford, co. Flint. 
John Edward, my sister’s son”, to whom he also bears “ re- 
mainder” in manors, lands, etc., in co. Lancaster. 


1 Of Ewloe. 2 Avoirdupois. 

3 Sir Peter Fowler. Cf. Arch. Oamb., 1876, p. 226. 

4 A Richard Whitford is mentioned in the History of Isleworth 
and Sion, especially at p. 535. May not the will have been proved 
immediately on Richard Whitford’s entering Sion, he being the same 
R. W. who survived the Reformation? Ihave notes of two wills 
of nuns, proved on their admission to that house, thirty years before 
their death. (J. C. C. 8.) 
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HISTORICAL MSS. COMMISSION. 


Amonc the MSS. of the House of Lords are the following : 


1531, Jan. 26. Petition of the cap and hat-makers of Shrews- 
bury, that penalties may be inflicted, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act, 21 Henry VIII, cap. 9, upon all persons 
selling French caps and hats at a higher price than that allowed 
by the said Act. 

1584-5, Feb. 22. Draft of “An Act for the due trial of felo- 
nies and murders, and for the restraint of insufficient justices of 
peace and sheriffs, and for the uniformity of measures within the 
xii shires of Wales.” Wrongdoers frequently escape punishment 
by trials held in Herefordshire or Shropshire for offences com- 
mitted in Wales. In future all trials to be held in the county 
in which the offence is committed ; sheriffs in Wales to take the 
oath before a duly appointed person, and to give security for 
money coming to their hands; qualification to be required for 
the office of sheriff; corn to be sold in Wales by the same mea- 
sure as in England, 7z.e., eight gallons to the bushel, and an officer 
in every town to keep standard measures; Act not to interfere 
with existing leases, etc. Endorsed with date of first reading in 
H.C. C.J. wanting. 

1592-3, March 19. Draft of an “Act for the maintenance of 
the wire-works at Tintern in the county of Monmouth, and of 
the iron wire-drawers, iron wire-cardmakers, and iron wire- 
workers throughout England and Wales”; against the importa- 
tion of foreign wire ; regulates the making of iron wire in Mon- 
mouthshire, the price of wire, etc. Endorsed with dates of pro- 
ceedings in H. C., and “not agreed upon by the Committees.” 
C. J. wanting. 

Annexed,—1, List of Committee on Bill in H. C., March 28; 
2, copy of a Bill differing very slightly from above, with a Bre- 
viate attached, and a list of objections answered seriatim. 

1601, July 23. Petition of George Bishop of Hereford. The 
Bishops of Hereford have been acquitted under the great seal 
from payment of all tenths and dismes in consideration of divers 
lands and manors conveyed to the Crown. Prays that it may 
be declared whether the Bishop “ by this Act of Pole money” is 
to pay more than £60, at which he is taxed in the Bill, “and 
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not a double tenth, seeing he is discharged from paying any 
tenths at all.” 

1610, Nov. 10. Draft of an “Act for the enabling and mak- 
ing good of leases and grants to be made by the Prince [Henry, 
eldest son of James I], and for the yielding of true accounts, 
upon oath, by His Highness’ officers from time to time.” Refers 
to Principality of Wales, Duchy of Cornwall, and Earldom of 
Chester ; but Manors of Bromfield and Yale, in Denbigh, are 
excepted. 

1618-19, Feb. 20. Patent to Richard Williams and David 
Lewis granting them the monopoly of the trade in Welsh butter. 
Neither signed nor sealed. 

1621, April 24. Draft of an“ Act for the free trade and traffic 
of Welsh cloths, cottons, friezes, linings, and plains, in and 
through the kingdom of England.” Brought from H.C. (L. J., 
iii, 82.) Passed through all stages, but did not receive the royal 
assent. 

1621, May 12. Draft of an “Act of repeal of one branch of 
the Statute of 34 Henry VIII, entitled an Act for certain ordi- 
nances in the King’s Majesty’s dominions and Principality of 
Wales.” Repeals the clauses in the recited Act, which gave 
power to the King to make laws for the Principality of Wales 
without the authority of Parliament. (L. J., iii, 119.) 

Annexed,—1, List and Proceedings of the Committee in H.C., 
13 March (C. J., i, 551). Bill passed through all stages, but did 
not receive the royal assent. 

1621, May 26. Draft of an “Act concerning the transporta- 
tion of butter made and to be made in the dominion of Wales 
and county of Monmouth.” The monopoly recently “ procured 
by two men”, for the transporting and sale of Welsh butter, to 
cease at the end of the present Parliament. Brought from H. C. 
(L. J., iii, 137.) Bill passed through all stages, but did not 
receive the royal assent. 

1621, June 4. Petition of William Mathewe, of Llandaff, 
Esquire, praying for the reversal of a decree in Chancery touch- 
ing the Manor of Llandaff. 

1624, May 8. Petition of “ Theophilus, the poor Bishop of 
miserably spoiled Llandaff”, touching the lordship of Llandaff 
and other lands claimed by Wm. and. George Mathewe. (L. J., 
iii, 363.) 

1624, May 14. Petition of bailiffs and burgesses of Chepstow. 
Sir William Montague left by will his house and grounds in 
Chepstow towards the lodging of a preacher and ten or twelve 
poor people; and for their maintenance, one pasture-field in 
Hanging-Houton, Northamptonshire. The Lord Montague, his 
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heir, is attempting to set aside the said devise. Pray that he 
may be informed of the contents of this petition, and persuaded 
not to hinder the devise ; or otherwise, that he may be called 
upon to answer the premises. Noted, “ Rejected, and left to the 
ordinary course of”, etc. 

1624, May 14. Petition of Henry Doddington for relief against 
the unjust and oppressive conduct of Sir Thomas Mansell touch- 
ing certain tithes and lands, parcel of the lands of the sup- 
pressed Monastery of Margam in the county of Glamorgan. 

1624, May 14. Answer of Sir Robert Mansell (endorsed 
Mansfield), Knight, Vice-Admiral of England, to the petition of 
Ann Toy, daughter of Rice Phillips, touching her right to the 
Castle of Laugharne, etc. Noted, “The Petition rejected of Anne 
Toy.” 

1624, May 28. Order made on the petition of Wm. Mathewe, 
for reversal of a decree of the Court of Chancery, and confirma- 
tion of an Order of the Privy Council, touching the sale of cer- 
tain lands in the county of Glamorgan. (L. J., iii, 417 and 421.) 
In extenso. 

Annexed,—1, Draft of preceding; 2, Petition referred to in 
order, 3 March 1622-3. 

1624-5, Feb.10. Warrant to pay Thomas Powell £57 for the 
press of one hundred men, and their conduct’ from Monmouth 
to Dover. 

1624-5, Mar. 14. Warrant to pay Richard Dryhurst £6 16s. 8d. 
for the press of sixty men, and their conduct from Denbigh to 
Dover, to serve under Mansfelt. 

1625, May 14. Warrant to pay William Williams £18 15s. 
for the press of one hundred and fifty footmen, and their con- 
duct from Glamorgan to Bristol for service in Ireland. 

1625, May 14. Warrant to pay Charles Bowen £61 5s. 4d. 
for the diet and transport of eighty-eight men from Pembroke 
for service in Ireland. 

1625, May 14. Warrant to pay Peter Drinkwater, Mayor of 
Chester, £499 16s. 8d. for the diet of five hundred and fifty sol- 
diers during their abode in Chester, and for transporting thém 
from thence to Dublin. 

1625, May 14. Warrant to pay Richard Games £21 13s. 4d. 
for the press of one hundred footmen, and their conduct from 
Brecon to Bristol, to serve in Ireland. 

1625, May 16. Warrant to pay Humphrey Jones, Mayor of 
Bewmarres [Beaumaris], £95 7s. for the diet of one hundred and 
ninety-seven men, who being lately sent to Ireland were by 
contrary winds cast upon the port of Bewmarres. 

1625, May 26. Warrant to pay Wm. Meylor, Mayor of Haver- 
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fordwest, £250 9s. 113d. for the diet of two hundred and fifty 
soldiers during their abode in that town, and for their transport 
from Milford Haven to Waterford. 

1625, May 26. Warrant to pay Richard Leuter £5 for the 
press of one hundred footmen, and their conduct from sundry 
parts of Cheshire to the port of Chester, for service in Ireland. 

1625, May 28. Warrant to pay Richard Glynne £21 13s. 4d. 
for the press of one hundred footmen, and their conduct from 
Carnarvon to Chester, for service in Ireland. 

1625, June 2. Warrant to pay Arthur Williams £9 11s. 8d. 
for the press of fifty footmen, and their conduct from Anglesey 
to Chester, for service in Ireland. 

1625, June 22. Warrant to pay William Morrice £4 4s. 8d. 
for the press of fifty footmen, and their conduct from Chester to 
Liverpool, for service in Ireland. 

1625, June 22. Warrant to pay Griffith Lloyd £18 6s. 8d. for 
the press of one hundred footmen, and their conduct from Car- 
. marthen to the port of Milford Haven, for service in Ireland. 

1625, July 4. Warrant to pay William Lloyd £9 3s. 4d. for 
the press of fifty footmen, and their conduct from Cardigan to 
the port of Milford Haven, for service in Ireland. 

1625, July 7. Report of the Earl of Northampton, Lord Pre- 
sident of Wales, on a petition of Henry Williams of Chirke, pre- 
sented 28 May 1624 (L. J., iii, 416), complaining of Sir Thomas 
Middleton the younger for a riot committed in his house. (L. J., 
iii, 459.) 

1625, Aug. 13. Receipt for books lent by Elsynge to the Lord 
Keeper Williams, Bishop of Lincoln. Signed by Ral. Goularde. 

1625, Nov. 24. Warrant to pay Roger Williams £2 10s. for 
the press of fifty footmen, and their conduct from Flint to the 
port of Chester, for service in Ireland. 

1625-6, Feb. 10. Warrant to pay William Barlowe, Esq., £10 
for the press of one hundred footmen, and their conduct from 
Pembroke to Milford Haven, for service in Ireland. 

1625-6, Feb. 15. Warrant to pay Evan Davies £14 3s. 4d. 
for the press of fifty footmen, and their conduct from Radnor- 
shire to Bristol, for service in Ireland. 
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AN EPITHALAMIUM, OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY, 


On the marriage of Robert Whitney (called Lord Whitney in vol. i 
of the Cambrian Register, where an anecdote is related of him in 
connection with an attempt of his to arrest Sir Griffith ab Nicho- 
las), of Whitney in the county of Hereford, to Alice, daughter 
of Sir Thomas ap Sir Roger Vaughan, lord of Herast, or Her- 
gest, in Herefordshire, who was beheaded at Banbury in 1469, 
and great-granddaughter of Sir David Gam. (From the Welsh 
of Lewis Glyn Cothi, Works, p. 27.) 


1. 

Is there one on the banks of the Wye has the humour 
Of Squire Robert Whitney ? whom God ever bless ! 
Of the cross-figured mansion, how staunch is the eagle! 

From Trysol he takes his descent, and no less. 


2. 
His bridal descent,—not a thought it needs further,— 
Thomas Roger’s own daughter is her pedigree : 
*Tis enough if he choose Mistress Alice to marry ; 
Of a sun among stars his selection will be. 


3. 
Of the Court every courser with stars is bespangled ; 
The liquor and viands there a harbour would fill: 
Past the strong tow’rs of Robert, whene’er I’ve to travel, 
His watch and his ward make my blood to run chill. 


4, 
This master of mine ’s in the tow’rs of his father ; 
Newgate holds not the money about him in coin :+ 
The parish can’t number his men in plate-armour, 
And his steeds and his spearmen the battle to join. 


There sits Mistress Alice all retired in her bower, 
With her money and treasures so grandly array’d: 

On a Monday she puts on a fine robe of damask, ~ 
Of camlet? like velvet, with pattern display’d. 


6. 
O’er her cheek and her temple, of gold her attire is ; 
She wears garlands and scarlet in dignity great : 





1 In those days made only of camel’s hair. 
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For the salmon’s own lifetime! she’ll call upon Jesus, 
For nine lives of a man shall she bear her estate. 


z. 
All Elvael ’s invited, so lavish is Robert ; 
Of his store he gives freely to me; nor afraid 
As a justice is he to deliver just sentence ‘ 
When sitting in judgment on some Master Cade.? 


8. 
There breathes not the man who shall prove in him treason 
While there lives boat or ship with an anchor at sea : 
Permit it he will not—he’ll never give reason— 
While the moon night illumine, or blue the sky be. 


9. 
As all the world knows, in my Lord’s lordly mansion 
Are huntsmen and yeomen, that none will deny : 
In its stalls stand the coursers all gilded and neighing, 
Bows for battle, and horns, and the stag’s bleating cry. 


10. 
In Whitney are greyhounds, of hounds, too, a hundred ; 
There huntsmen in plenty all ready to start : 
With kitchens for Christmas,’ and buttery, and cellars ; 
While men prattle at work, many cooks ply their art. 


11. 
From the mansion is carried loud laughter of peasants, 
From the tow’r that of many an unbidden guest: 
From the bridegroom bring progeny, offspring, descendants ; 
From the bride bring a blossom,—a line to be blest. 


2 12. 

Amen! I say, too, may her children content her, 
And gladden the bosom of Whitney’s brave lord: 
May they grow in their mansion in lieu of good liquor, 
And in their White Tower where riches are stored. 


13. 
My lady’s free mansion, my lord’s goodly mansion, 
Is the wretches’ asylum, so holy is she: 





1 The salmon is often referred to by the Welsh bards as a long- 
lived animal. “ Nine lives” is also a common expression with them. 

2 T.e., traitor, like Jack Cade. 

8 The Welsh is “ Ystwyll”, literally Epiphany. Dr. Owen Pughe 
derives this word from yst and gwyll, “that exists in the gloom”. 
The Rev. Canon R. Williams derives it from the Latin stella, and 
compares it with rhwyd, a net, from rete; and cwyr, wax, from cera. 
The Epiphany, then, was called by our forefathers “ the Feast of the 


Star.”’ 
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Tower fairer to us than the White Tower of London 
Is Whitney’s, so bounteous and gentle is he. 


14. 
What mansion save that on the headland of Alice, 
Like Sandwich, is fashioned like five on the dice ?} 
More lofty than Joseph’s or Sisera’s palace, 
The fortress on Wye will grow ever in size. 


15. 
Not dearer to me are the Houses for Charity 
By Lazarus built, nor Nudd’s own on the strand, 
Than Whitney’s, as peerless for wine and hilarity 
As flowers from the South are to ev’ry far land. 


From the one and the other more lavish the gifts are 
Than the flow of the stream to the guileless and meek : 

So the Wise Men gave Mary the gold from their coffers 
From far when they travell’d their Saviour to seek. 





. 7. 
Of their gold-ore and mead, goods of both and of either, 
I shall ne’er be denied by this well wedded pair : 
Their land, too, will revenue bring me and raiment ; 
Divers herbs, and of feasts, too, ne’er fail me a share. 


18. 
Divers dainties shall reach us from plain and from mountain, 
Divers birds, too, and fishes fresh out of the sea: 
He is Arthur himself, so he will not o’erlook me; 
His Queen, too, Gwenhwyvar, like-minded is she. 


19, 
Woe, woe to the Saxon who loves not their castle ! 
Of the Welshman who scorns them be told a sad tale: 
Nor Daniel, Non, Denis, Cedwyn, them to cherish, 
‘ David, Dwynwen, Elias, nor Hilary fail ! 


20. 
May they live the long life both of Noé and Moses! 
Of two trees, the oak female and male, be their age ! 
Late let them be parted when Death their course closes ! 
Mary, speed well its outset, make happy its stage! 








1 See Arch. Camb., 4th Series, vol. vii, for an account of the old 
Castle of Tretower by Mr. G. T. Clark, who describes it as “‘ a three- 
cornered enclosure having two round towers at its northern and 
southern angles, or the ends of its base, and the keep at its western 
angle or apex.” 
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21. 
Yes, late be their parting! The length of their lifetime 
From Whitney to Monmouth the oldest defy : 
To bestow, with their links of pure gold, many collars, 
And with wine crown the bowl on the banks of the Wye. 


H. W. L. 








Obituary. 


Wittram Watkin Epwarp Wynne, Esq., M.A., F.S.A.—On the 9th 
of June last died at his residence, Peniarth, Towyn, Merioneth, this 
accomplished antiquary and Christian gentleman. The eldest son 
of William Wynne and Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Dr. Puleston, 
he was born at Pick Hill Hall, Denbighshire, on the 23rd of Decem- 
ber 1801, and was educated at Westminster and Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated in 1823. Early in life he developed a 
taste for antiquarian research, and without becoming a mere book- 
worm devoted much of his leisure to the pursuit of his chosen 
studies. By his death, Welsh archeology and genealogy have lost 
one of their best exponents. For the last generation no single per- 
son has done so much to elucidate the antiquities and family his- 
tories of Wales. In ecclesiology Mr. Wynne was especially well 
versed. Under his unerring guidance (so wisely invoked by the 
Rector), at a time when he lived at Aberamffra, Barmouth, the beau- 
tiful parish church of Llanaber was restored, some twenty years 
ago, in a manner which makes it one of the best examples of early 
English architecture in this country. The plan of the restoration 
of the west end was originally drawn by an architect with whom 
Mr. Wynne was acquainted in London; but when the work was put 
in hand, frequent letters were sent by both Mr. Wynne and the 
Rector to him without eliciting any response, and the work was 
eventually wholly done under Mr. Wynne’s supervision. He was 
daily present to watch the progress of the work and instruct the 
workmen, and he prepared with his own hands the models for some 
of the mouldings. Other renovated churches in Wales, and espe- 
cially that of his own parish of Llanegryn, with its beautifully re- 
stored old rood-loft and screen, bear the marks of his intelligent 
supervision or suggestions. 

His contributions to archeological journals and other papers are 
numerous, and especially valuable from a genealogical point of view. 
His memory was an extraordinary storehouse of family history, and 
a perfect register of the devolution of estates in Carnarvonshire and 
Merionethshire. It is a matter for profound regret—a regret which 
he often expressed—that he could not bring himself to face the 
laborious task of writing a history of Merionethshire. For such a 
work he had qualifications and materials which no other living per- 
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son possesses. Added to his sterling antiquarian knowledge, his 
facile reading of the old Gothic character and court hand in which 
most of his MSS. and early deeds are written, his complete mastery 
of archaic and technical terms and abbreviations, in which his trea- 
sures abound, his inexhaustible industry in transcribing and arrang- 
ing, and his remarkable acquaintance with and recollection of stir- 
pal details, made up a combination of qualities for a county histori- 
ographer that are seldom met with. 

In the year 1859 the last Sir Robert Williames Vaughan, of Nan- 
nau, dying without issue, bequeathed to his distant kinsman, Mr. 
Wynne (one of the executors and trustees of his will), the historical 
library of MSS. known as the “ Hengwrt Collection.” This great 
collection was made in the seventeenth century by Robert Vaughan 
of Hengwrt, known as “the antiquary.” He was himself a distin- 
guished Welsh literateur, the author of British Antiquities Revived 
and other works; and he acquired a large number of rare and early 
Welsh MSS., and transcribed a still larger number of others. He 
was the contemporary and intimate friend of another great literary 
Welshman aud collector, John Jones of Gelli Lyfdy. The two 
friends made a bargain, that whichever should die first should leave 
to the other his collection. John Jones predeceased Robert Vaughan, 
and the compact was faithfully carried out. Thus the already good 
collection of the antiquary Vaughan was immensely enriched. For 
two centuries it remained in the possession of his descendants at 
Hengwrt, near Dolgelley, and it was made still more valuable by 
the addition of a number of MSS. purchased by Colonel Salesbury 
of Rhug, or Colonel Vaughan of Hengwrt, at the sale of the Sebright 
Library, which formerly belonged to the celebrated Edward Llwyd. 
In 1859 it found a worthy home and an enthusiastic custodian at 
Peniarth. Among some of its most famous treasures are two of the 
Four Books of Wales, edited by Mr. Skene (Edinb., 1868), viz., Y 
Llyfr Du o Gaerfyrddin (Black Book of Carmarthen), said to be writ- 
ten by Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr in the twelfth century ; and the 
Llyfr Taliesin, written in the thirteenth century. The other two 
books, which make up what Mr. Skene has called “the Four Books 
of Wales’’, are, the Liyfr Céch o Hergest, at Jesus College, Oxford, 
and The Book of Aneurin, once in the Hengwrt Collection, but of late 
years forming part of the library of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps of 
Middle Hill, now under the control of the Rev. John Fenwick of 
Thirlstane House, Cheltenham. In his Catalogue of the Hengwrt 
MSS., Mr. Wynne refers to the last named book in the following 
terms: “I am unable to say how this MS. got out of the Hengwrt 
Library. I can trace it to the possession of the Rev. T. Price of 
Crickhowel, and it is now in the collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Bart., of Middle Hill.’’ 

It is foreign to the purpose of this paper to examine the title of 
the four works selected by Mr. Skene for the distinctive honour of 
being designated “the Books of Wales.” Such a description is 
purely arbitrary, and may convey a wrong impression as to the 
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value and antiquity of other ancient Welsh MSS. But without fur- 
ther reference to this, it is beyond dispute that the contents of the 
two books at Peniarth, consisting of prose and poetry, are among 
the earliest written versions extant of old Cymbric literature. For 
the idiomatic translation of them in Mr. Skene’s book we are in- 
debted to two well known Welsh scholars and philologists, the Revs. 
Canon R. Williams and D. Silvan-Evans. Mr. Wynne prized the 
Black Book of Carmarthen as the chef d’ceuvre of his MSS., both on 
account of its superior antiquity, and because it is believed to be in 
the handwriting of Cynddelw. 

A version of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, published in 1868 by 
the Chaucer Society, and The Greal, Y Campeu Charlymaen, Bown o 
Hamptwn, and other prose works now being translated and pub- 
lished by Mr. Wynne’s old and learned friend, Canon Williams (late 
of Rhydycroesau, and now rector of Culmington, Salop), are among 
the many priceless gems of this unrivalled collection. Of The Greal 
Mr. Wynne gives the following description in his Catalogue :— 
“49, Y Sanct Greal,in Welsh. This famous volume, a 4to., on vel- 
lum, was written in the reign of Henry VI. It is in a beautiful 
hand. There was, and perhaps still may be, another copy of the 
Sanct Greal at Gloddaeth; but of what date I am unable to 
say. In the Iolo MSS., published by the Welsh MSS. Society, are 
two poems,—the one .by Gutto y Glyn to Tryhearn ap Ieuan ap 
Meuric ap Howel Gam of Waunllwg, asking for the loan of The 
Greal for the Abbot of Valle Crucis. He calls it ‘the kingly book, 
the sacred Greal.’ The other poem is by Black Ieuan of the Bill- 
hook, a bard who flourished from the year 1460 to 1500, requesting 
The Greal from the Abbot of Neath; and the bard observes that if 
he shall obtain it against Lent, ‘its proud leaves will be worth its 
weight in gold’.” It may here be mentioned that the Gloddaeth 
copy referred to by Mr. Wynne is fortunately safe in Lord Mostyn’s 
magnificent library at Mostyn Hall. It is of the same age as the 
Peniarth copy. One of the versions of the Ancient Laws and Insti- 
tutes of Wales, published by the late Aneurin Owen by order of the 
Record Commissioners in 1841, is from the MS. at Peniarth, of the 
fifteenth century (No, 40 in the Catalogue), and was “ particularly 
prized by J. Jones of Gellilyfdy”. No less than twelve different 
copies of the various codes are referred to by the editor as forming 
part of “the splendid Hengwrt Collection.” 

Some of the other rare works are—Y Cwtta Cyfarwydd of Gwilym 
Tew ; the Poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi, supposed to be in that poet’s 
autograph; Story of Geraint ap Erbin, a MS. of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, from which the facsimile in the second volume of Lady C. 
Guest’s Mabinogion is taken ; the Latin-Welsh Dictionary of Sir Tho- 
mas ap William (never published), which formed the basis of Dr. 
Davies’ Dictionary; the earliest copy of The Chronicle of Henry of 
Huntingdon, of the twelfth century ; Y Llyfyr Gwyn Rhydderch, of the 
fourteenth century; and volumes of poetry and prose, heraldry, 
genealogy, and history, in the proper holograph of all the most 
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famous Welsh poets, avaufeirdd, and historians, of the middle ages. 
Among them are Davydd ap Gwilym, Rhys Goch Eryri, Rhys and 
Davydd Nantmor, Lewis Glyn Cothi, Gutto’r Glyn, Gutyn Owen, 
Simwnt Vychan, Gruffydd Hiraethog, Gwilym Lleyn, William Cyn- 
wal, Edmund Prys, Rhys and Sion Cain, Dr. David Powell, Lewis 
Dwnn, Huw Liwyd, Owen Gwynedd, etc. 

Some years ago Mr. Wynne published in this Journal an exhaust- 
ive catalogue of his collection, which in amplitude of description 
may be classed almost amongst catalogues raisonnés (see Arch.Camb., 
8rd Series, vol. xv; and 4th Series, vols. i and ii). 

In 1874, on the death of the Hon. T. Pryce Lloyd, Mr. Wynne 
was appointed Constable of Harlech Castle in his stead. It was 
only in April last that he resigned the office, and his son, W. R. M. 
Wynne, Esq., was appointed his successor. In 1852 he was elected 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and was, at the time of his 
death, one of the Secretaries for North Wales. Two years ago he 
and his friend Mr. Clark, of Dowlais, published an interesting 
account of the Castle, which is now the standard guide-book to the 
old ruins. In 1873 he contributed to Kalendars of Gwynedd, a work 
compiled by Mr. E. Breese, very copious notes of great genealogical 
value and interest. He also did the same for Sir Samuel Rush 
Meyrick, when the latter in 1846 edited for the Welsh MSS. Society 
the Heraldic Visitations of Lewis Dwnn, and his notes in that import- 
ant work are numerous and illustrative. Sir Henry Ellis, the editor 
of The Record of Caernarvon, published in 1838 under the direction 
of the Commissioners of Public Records, also acknowledges, in the 
Introduction, the assistance he had received from Mr. Wynne. Two 
of his latest contributions to literature were a history of his own 
parish of Llanegryn, published in this Journal last year; and notes 
to a new edition of the History of the Gwydir Family, published by 
Mr. Askew Roberts in 1878. He was a constant contributor to Bye- 
Gones ; and the familiar and well known signature, “ W.”, will be 
sadly missed by the readers and writers of that collection of anti- 
quarian notes. To this Journal he sent a great number of contri- 
butions, his first being “ A List of the Lords-Lieutenant of Merion- 
ethshire”, in the Society’s first volume (1846) ; and the last, “‘ The 
History of the Parish of Llanegryn’’, before mentioned. He was 
one of the Trustees and a Vice-President of this Society ; and was 
President for the year 1850, when the Meeting was at Dolgelley. 
He was also a Vice-President of the Powys-land Club, and contri- 
buted some papers to the Transactions of that Society. 

His public services to his county were many. For nearly fifty 
years he acted as a magistrate, and during a considerable period he 
was Chairman of the Finance Committee at Quarter Sessious. From 
1852 to 1865 he represented the shire in Parliament, and in 1867 
served the office of High Sheriff. 

Mr. Wynne may well be called the Mecenas of Welsh literature. 
Although he had not much conversational proficiency in the lan- 
guage of his native country, he was well acquainted with it from a 
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literary point of view, and was thoroughly well versed in the Welsh 
MSS. which are the glory of his collection. His house and its 
ample hospitality were always open to men of letters and students 
of our country’s literature, without reference to social rank or differ- 
ences of creed or politics. No trouble appeared too much, no appli- 
cation for assistance appeared too frequent, to this most perfect host 
and courteous gentleman, in shewing and explaining to his guests 
the treasures of his library. Tall, handsome, and of a singularly 
good presence, he could be picked out from a crowd as a “ Gwr-wir- 
bonheddig”’. No one who has had the privilege of being entertained 
by him at Peniarth (and the number of ‘those living must be large) 
can forget the grace and simplicity of his courtly manners or the 
charm of his companionship. A polished and conspicuous beacon 
amongst Welsh gentlemen and scholars, he has slowly disappeared 
through the valley of the shadows; but the light he has left behind 
him has not gone, and its gentle rays will illuminate the hearts of 
his surviving friends as long as they live, and will serve in the 
future as a guide to that Cambrian literature which he loved so 
well, and which he did so much to illustrate and perpetuate. He 
died full of years and full of honour, and no better motto could be 
applied to him than the old legend of the Vaughans of Llwydiarth, 


“ Hwy pery clod na hoedl.” 
E. Breese. 








CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Programme of the Annual Meeting to be held at Pembroke on Mon- 
day, August 23, and following days, under the presidency of Mr. C. 
E. G. Puiniprs: 

Monpay, Aue. 23.—The General Committee will meet at the 
Assembly Rooms at 8.30 P.M., to receive the Report and to transact 
the necessary business. At 9 p.m. the President will take the chair 
and deliver the Inaugural Address, and the Annual Report of the 
Committee will be read. 

Tuxspay, Aug. 24.—The Castle.-—Monkton Hall—Church—Pri- 
ory.—St. Mary’s Church, Pembroke.—Members will have the choice 
of visiting Caldy Island with its Priory and Ogham Stone, or Tenby 
Church—Town Walls—old House in Bridge Street—Gumfreston 
Church—St. Florence Church—Bone Cave—Hoyle’s Mouth—Bone 
Cave—Long Bank.—Evening Meeting at Pembroke at 8.30 p.m. 

Wepnespay, Aue. 25.—Castlemartin Church.—Flimston Chapel. 
—Caldron, etc.—St. Govans.—Bosherton Church.—Stackpole Eli- 
dor Church.—St. Petrox Church.—St. Twinnels.—Warren Church 
and Camp. 

Trurspay, Ava. 26.—Nash Church.—Upton Castle and Chapel.— 
Carew Castle and Cross.—Carew Church.— Manorbeer.—Hodygeston 
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Church.—Lamphey Church and Palace.—Evening Meeting at 8 p.m. 
at the Town Hall, for Members only. 

Fripay, Ave. 27.—Tumuli near Speculation.—Castleton.—Crom- 
lech, Newton Burrows.—Nangle Block House.—Nangle village.— 
Rhoscrowther.—Henllan and Pwllcrochan.—Evening Meeting at 
8 P.M. 








Correspondence, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 


“THE CELTIC ELEMENT OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.” 


Sir,—I feel that I have no reason to regret the remarks which I 
ventured to offer in the January Number, since they have had the 
effect of calling forth from Mr. Davies a reply at once courteous and 
interesting. Into his criticisms derived from the Irish and Gaelic, 
I regret that I am unable, from my ignorance of those languages, to 
follow him, while at the same time I am ready, assuming the truth 
of his premises, to accept the correctness of his conclusions. 

With regard to the word Lauiguin, however, I have still one or 
two observations to offer. One is that Mr. Davies seems to have 
misapprehended me in supposing me to imagine that Nennius refer- 
red to a connection of St. Oswald with Merionethshire or Armorica, 
whereas J merely conceived the words to signify “ Oswald of Llan- 
decwyn”; meaning that this king resided at a place so called because 
a church had previously been founded there by S. Teewyn; which 
I submit we are not in a position to affirm that he could not have 
done, simply because the only other church we happen to be ac- 
quainted with, under his invocation, is to be found in so distant a 
region as Merioneth. The other is that, now so satisfactory an ety- 
mology has been furnished by Mr. Davies, I cheerfully abandon that 
of St. Tecwyn in its favour; the more so as it has historical support 
to recommend it. The story is told in the Lives of the English 
Saints (Toovey, 1844), that on Easter Day King Oswald sat at din- 
ner in company with Bishop Aidan. Before him stood a silver dish 
full of kingly dainties, and they were on the point of lifting up their 
hands to bless the bread when suddenly a servitor appeared, who 
filled a characteristic office in the royal household, to look out for 
and relieve the poor. He knew his master too well to fear it would 
be any disturbance to him at his feast to tell him that the streets 
about the palace were thronged with poor asking an alms of the 
king. Oswald’s eyes fell on the silver dish and the royal dainties, 
and without a moment’s hesitation he ordered the dainties to be 
divided among the poor, and the sumptuous dish to be cut in pieces 
and distributed amungst them. Probably as he spoke he raised his 
right hand to make some gesture to the servant, possibly pointing 
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to the lordly dish. St. Aidan was at his side. Delighted with the 
pious act, he seized his master’s hand, and said ‘‘ May this hand 
never perish !”” And the Bishop’s benediction was fulfilled, for the 
hand and arm, severed from his body, remained uncorrupted down 
to St. Bede’s time, and received the veneration of the faithful in 
St. Peter’s Church at Bamborough. Of this hand, William of 
Malmesbury, writing in the eleventh century, says “ Nam quod audi- 
tor mirari debet, et inficiari nemo audeat; dextra illa regalis, tan- 
tarum eleemosynarum largitrix, hodieque cum brachio, cute et ner- 
vis, incorrupta viget.” And Roger Hoveden: ‘“ Habet Bebba urbs, 
in summitate montis, Ecclesiam perpulchre factam ; in qua est scri- 
nium pretiosum, in quo involuta pallio jacet dextra manus S. Os- 
waldi Regis incorrupta.” So also Matthew of Westminster in the 
thirteenth century: “Cum in pugna in qua occisus est Oswaldus 
manus illa cum brachio precideretur, contigit hactenus, ut incor- 
rupta permaneat.” (Floril., ann. 644.) And John Capgrave in the 
fourteenth: “Oswaldo postmodum interfecto, brachium 4 corpore 
resecatum, hactenus duravit incorruptum.” And after them, Poly- 
dore Vergil and Harpsfeild (Annales Ecclesie Anglo-Sazonice, ed. 
1663, Leodii) confirm the same fact of its existence, each in his own 
day. 

The Welsh word gwyn, as all Welshmen know, signifies not only 
“fair”, but “holy” or “blessed”. The meaning of “Oswald Lau- 
iguin’’, therefore, may well be “‘ Oswald of the Holy Hand”; and thus 
while the story bears testimony to the truth of the interpretation of 
the phrase preserved in so ancient a form of the Celtic tongue, the 
phrase itself is “‘ confirmation strong” of the antiquity and authen- 
ticity of the story. H. W. 





INTRODUCTION OF TURNIPS INTO WALES. 


Sir,—A similar question to the one in the last Archeologia Cam- 
brensis appeared in Byegones, Jan. 1876, and the querist was referred 
to the Rev. Walter Davies’ Agriculture in North Wales for informa- 
tion on the subject. To save reference to the book, it may be stated 
in short, that turnips were introduced into Anglesey by Mr. Wil- 
liams, of Llanlidan, in 1765; in the same year by the Rev. Mr. 
Newcome into Denbighshire ; in 1789 by Mr. Bell Lloyd into East 
Merionethshire, and by Sir R. W. Vaughan into the western part 
of that county. The date of introduction into Montgomeryshire was 
1760. It was stated by “ Cyffin” (a trustworthy observer of men 
and things) that in the latter county “very great prejudice existed 
amongst farmers, until very lately, against growing turnips”. An- 
other correspondent at the time quoted the following couplet, which 
he had often heard Welsh farmers use : 

“ Had maip melynion Mén 
Hauwch nhw’n gynar mi ddén.” 
“ Anglesey yellow turnip-seed, farmers know, 
_ Sow them early, they ’ll grow.” 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 
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THE BEDDGELERT PINT. 


Sir,—This old pewter tankard (out of which I have drunk) was 
at the Goat Hotel, Beddgelert, up to the dispersal of the effects of 
the late Mr. Prichard some few years ago. It used to be always 
kept on the table in the hall of the hotel, and frequently have visitors . 
tried to perform the feat of emptying it, when filled with ale, at 
one llwne, without drawing breath. This was rather a formidable 
feat, and rarely achieved, because the vessel contained nearly two 
quarts of liquid, though called a pint. If any one attempting the 
feat succeeded, he was entitled to the ale gratis; but if he failed he 
had to pay double its price. 

This was the historical pint referred to by your correspondent as 
mentioned by Williams in his Observations on the Snowdon Mountains, 
and came into the possession of Mr. John Prichard (the father of 
the late Mr. Robert Prichard) probably fifty or sixty years ago. 
With it, on the table, lay a sword given to Mr. Prichard by the late 
Mr. Searell of Sygun, and which was locally believed to be the 
weapon with which Llewelyn ap Iorwerth killed the famous hound 
Gelert! Above the table, on the wall, and framed, was a notice to 
visitors, in the handwriting of the late Professor Buckland, and 
signed by him, drawing their attention to the glacial marks and 
flutings on the rocks below Aberglaslyn Bridge. 

All these relics were removed by the agent of the owner of the 
hotel before the sale of the late Mr. Prichard’s effects, and are, I 
hope, safe in the custody of Mr. Frank Walker Jones, to whom the 
hotel then belonged. I trust that courteous gentleman will some 
day see his way to allow them to be placed for permanent exhibi- 
tion in their old home, where the pint and sword excited the merry 
scoff or profound veneration of the pleasure-pilgrims, according to 
their several capacities for legendary belief, and where Buckland’s 
geological “ finger-post’’ was of practical use. Of course such an 
exhibition would not affect the ownership of the articles. 

HE. Bregse. 

Portmadoc. June 1880. 





Archxological Motes and Queries. 


Query.—In the October Number we had a most valuable contri- 
bution from the pen of one whose death is now lamented by all 
lovers of Welsh literature and archeology. I mean Mr. Wynne’s 
Pentarchia, At p. 270 we have more than one reference to a man 
called Cynws, in whose pedigree there also occurs a Cynwys, which 
I take to be an incorrect form of the same name. The pedigrees 
there alluded to belong to Anglesey ; and I have not the slightest 
doubt that Cynws is the modern form of the name Cunogusi on an 
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inscribed stone discovered near Ty Croes Station, about two years 
ago, by Dr. Evans of Llanerchymedd. Can any reader of the 
Journal give other references to Cynws or Cynwys? Any informa- 
tion that would throw light on our ancient monuments would be 
valuable. J. Rays. 


Query.—Which are the localities where Hu Gadarn and his oxen 
are said to have dragged the afange from the lake which inundated 
the country ? And what is the most complete form of that interest- 
ing legend ? Cyrmro. 








Miscellaneous Potices. 


Atms Dish or Bowr.—A curious brass bowl or dish, supposed 
to have been formerly in use in one of the churches in the neigh- 
bourhood of Flint (probably in that of Northop), has lately come 
into the possession of the Rev. E. Jenkins, Rector of Flint. It is a 
large plate, much worn, with ornamentations along the rim, and in 
the centre is a group of figures representing apparently the Annun- 
ciation. On one side is the angel Gabriel; on the other is the Vir- 
gin; above is a smaller winged figure. The faces of all the figures 
have by continual rubbings, when the plate was being cleaned, 
become merely holes. The relic was probably a dish for receiving 
offerings in church. It could again be easily made of service in the 
same manner, and it is well worth careful preservation. <e 

. OwEN. 





Inctsep Stone in TrOvARTH PaRIsH, NEAR ABERGELE.—One of 
those peculiarly marked stones called in certain parts of Wales 
“ Ceryg Saethau”, or arrow-stones, has lately been destroyed in the 
above named parish. The Rev. T. E. Jones, M.A., Vicar of the 

arish, gave me the following account thereof. The stone went 
locally by the name of ‘‘ Careg y Cawr.” It apparently was four 
tons in weight, and it stood in a field near a brook called “ Rhydy- 
cawr.” It was a boulder overgrown with lichen and moss. Various 
groups of marks were found underneath the moss by Mr. Jabez 
Jones, the schoolmaster, who had heard from his wife’s grandfather 
that there was such a curiously marked stone in existence. Upon 
removing the moss, Mr. Jones found that the description of his old 
friend was quite correct, and that the marks were in groups along 
the stone. He called the attention of the Vicar to the stone when 
it was in danger of being destroyed ; but this gentleman, although 
he endeavoured to preserve the stone, failed to do so. It was 
destroyed when a new road was being made to the church from the 
valley below. The road was already nearly finished before the 
Vicar’s attention was called to the stone. He went there, and 
offered the workmen money to remove it; but this was found to be 
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impossible, as it was deeply imbedded in the ground. An attempt 
was then made to preserve portions of the stone that had marks 
thereon ; but this again turned out to be a failure, as it was, when 
blasted, greatly shattered. Tradition says that the marks were 
made by a giant who was in the habit of sharpening his arrows 
thereon, and hence its name, “‘ Careg y Cawr”, or the Giant’s Stone. 
Ruthin. E. Owen. 


Roman Corns.—A few weeks ago a very Jarge quantity of Roman 
coins was discovered in a field forming part of the farm of Rhiwar- 
then Isaf, near Goginan, about five miles from Aberystwyth. Pro- 
fessor Angus, of University College, Aberystwyth, who examined 
the greater part of the find, states that “‘ the coins are third brass, of 
Roman emperors, all within the period 260-285 a.p., from Valeria- 
nus to Probus. The wost numerous are those of Tetricus, father 
and son, and Victorinus, who divide among them about seventy per 
cent. of the whole. There are large numbers of Gallienus and Clau- 
dius Gothicus, and several of Postumus and Salonina; and a few 
specimens each of Valerianus, Quintillus, Aurelianus, Tacitus, Leeli- 
anus, and Probus. The coins are all bronze, but many of them have 
been washed with silver, of which some only retain traces, others a 
complete coating. Many of the coins are in fine preservation. The 
total find is estimated at some thousands.” 





Tattey ApBey.—There is some doubt as to the order to which 
this Monastery belonged. Dugdale says it was Benedictine; but 
other authorities, as quoted in Mr. Long Price’s paper on it in 
Archeologia Cambrensis for 1879, incline to consider it as Premon- 
stratensian. Giraldus Cambrensis is the best authority for his own 
time, as he was one of the archdeacons of the diocese, and knew its 
monastic foundations better probably than any other man. Writing 
of the election of Iorwerth, or Gervase, who was undoubtedly Abbot 
of Talley, to the bishopric of St. David’s in 1215, he says: “ Cano- 
nici Menevenses....in purum Walensem eligendum, abbatem scili- 
cet pauperis coenobii cujusdam in Menevensi diocesi, de ordine cano- 
nico et Prato-monstrato, consenserunt.” (De I. et 8. Menev. Eccles., 
Dist. vii, qu. Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, i, 455.) This passage 
seems to have escaped observation, as it does not refer to the Abbey 
by name. Ailred of Rievaulx, writing about the year 1180, says 
that the order of Premonstre, together with those of Aroise and 
Beauvais, was of the Canons Regular. (Skene, Celt. Scot., ii, 376.) 
From their dress they were sometimes also called White Canons, to 
distinguish them from the Augustinians who wore black. Mr. Had- 
dan (1. c.) says it is not known when Talley was founded. An early 
monastery of Tallach, in Ireland, is mentioned in Montalembert’s 
Monks of the West, iii, 293. 





Dr. Puené has written to The Builder that,in making a survey of 
the mountain D’Espiaup, near the Spanish frontier, in the Pyrenees, 
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he found circles and ovals formed of stone, like those on Dartmoor, 
and both straight and curved avenues. He has also witnessed the 
ceremony of “the Fires of St. John” on the eve of his festival. The 
fires are lighted by the clergy while a service is chanted, and after 
the burning the charred wood is distributed to every household, and 
kept religiously all the year, as was the custom in Britain before 
the Christian era. At one of those “ Fires” at Luchou, he says that 
living serpents are burnt in the flames,—a custom that might better 
be discontinued, though probably now connected with Christian 
symbolism in the thought of the simple inhabitants. He is at pre- 
sent making an examination of the antiquities in the Balearic 
Islands, for a comparison of the Talayots of Minorca with those of 
Malta, and with the similar structure found by him in Brittany. 


DissertH, Rapnorsuirt.—The following presentment may well 
form a note to the scanty account of the parish of Disserth in Wil- 
liams’ History of Radnorshire, and preserve an account of the curious 
customary payments formerly payable there. 


“The Presentment of Jeremiah Griffiths, Rector of Disserth in the County 
of Radnor & Diocese of Saint David, of Hugh Jones, George Weale, 
Church Wardens, & others of the Parishioners of the said Parish, 
whose names ave hereunto subscribed, given into the Consistory Court 
of Brecon the twentieth day of April Anno Domini 1691. Pursuant to 
the Title second of the Articles of inquiry and Visitation of the Right 
Reverend Father Thomas, now Lord Bishop of Saint David, & also of 
the eighty seventh Cannon of the Cannonry & Constitution of the 
Church of England. 


“There being never any Terrier in the aforesaid Parish of Disserth, We 
the said Churchwardens and Persons hereunto named do, in pursuance of 
the aforesaid Articles of Visitation & Cannon, say and give in, That Disserth 
is a Rectory, whereof the Bishop of Saint David is accounted the true 
Patron. It hath no Parsonage House belonging to it, nor Glebe, but less 
than an Acre of Land, which lies waste most an end, it being unfencible 
against the River Eithon. It is in Form Triangle, bounded on the one side 
by the River Eithon, on the other side by the Church yard & a hedge that 
runs directly from the Church yard wall to the River, & on the third side 
by the high way. Disserth hath one Chappel of Ease belonging to it, called 
by the name of Bettws Disserth. The Rector for the time being ought to 
receive the Tenths of all Profits arising in both the said parishes, excepting 
only such particular Tythes as are otherwise determined by custom, and are 
as followeth : 

“There is due by Custom, in lieu of Tythe milk to the Rector, nineteen 
cheeses from each Parishioner that keeps Cows, payable upon several days 
following (viz.) upon the feast day of Saint John the Baptist, upon the first 
day of August, upon the feast day of Saint Michael the Archangel, & upon 
the feast day of All Saints. The Rector usually receives at two several 
payments (viz.) upon the first day of August and upon the first day of 
November ; & when he receives money in lieu of Tythe of the said Cheese, 
the usual Custom is twelve pence a Cow, & six pence a farrow Cow; as to 
the Lambs, there is a Tythe Lamb payable where there is but seven, the 
Rector allowing, the year following, to the Owners so many Lambs as shall 
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make up the number, or pay so many halfpence as there are of Lambs under 
ten ; & if the odd Lambs be under seven, then the Rector either receives a 
halfpenny for every such Lamb, or transfers them to the following year, all 
his own choice, according to the Cannon. 

“If any Lambs are bought into the Parich, they pay nothing for Tythe. 
As for Pigs there isa Pig due from every litter, a Kid from every three, 
a Goose from every three,—and no more, how great soever the Flock will 
be, unless there be two or more ganders. 

“As for Easter offerings,every married man or person is to pay four pence 
to the Rector & Clerk; that is to say, every couple eight pence, & two 
pence a piece every other single person in the family, excepting for their 
children, for each they pay a penny to the Rector, from the age of sixteen 
to the age of twenty-one. 

“With which Easter offerings every occupier of lands is, by the custom 
of the parish, to pay one penny, in lieu of Tythe Hay, to the Rector, & also 
a halfpenny for every Calf the year before. In all other things titheable, 
the Rector receives the Tythe or Tenth, & the whole Herbage, and the 
whole that are fit of the church yard. 

“In testimony of the truth of all & every of the Particulars above men- 
tioned, we have jointly & unanimously subscribed our names hereunto this 
thirteenth day of April in the year of our Lord God 1691. 


«“ Sioned Jeremiah Griffiths, Rector. 
1gnee ) Hugh Jones and George Weale, Church- 
wardens.” 


Amone the announcements of forthcoming works are a second 
edition of The History of the Diocese of St. Asaph, by the Rev. D. R. 
Thomas ; A Dictionary of the Welsh Language, by the Rev. D. Silvan 
Evans, B.D. ; and a History of the Breton Celts, by Professor Rhys. 











